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Are good for youngsters. Better deny 
Mi CC C Ü S WEE L5 them confectionery entirely than give 


them questionable cr inferior kinds. 
Don't run chances with the children. NECCO SWEETS are always 
good, always fresh, always wholesome. We see to that. We are jealous 
of our reputation for goodness. The NECCO SEAL—your safeguard 
—is on every box of NECCO SWEETS. We see to that, too. It is 
your protection. It identifies the: package. Be sure you find it before 
you buy. Whoever has a sweet tooth will appreciate a treat like 


enoX (hocolates 


Take home a box for the family. Let the children eat all they want. 
NECCO SWEETS offer a choice of some 500 varieties, hard and 
brittle fruit bars, fudge, chocolate nougatiaes, molasses chips, maple 
walnuts, pure fruit drops, etc., etc. All are deliciously good. All are 
perfectly wholesome. 

NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere by high grade dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you send us 25 cents for an attractive package of 


LENOX CHOCOLATES, or, better still, order one of our special 
$1.00 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


In Musselshell Valley 
Montana— Profits 


Where a few years ago settlers in Montana 
were engaged principally in stock-raising, 
diversified farming is now being successfully 
carried on at great profit. 

Large yields of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
vegetables, alfalfa and timothy hay are being 
produced in the fertile Musselshell Valley, in 
central Montana, along the 


Chicago 


Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway 


Thousands of acres of fertile lands have been 
opened to settlement in Montana in the past 
year through the construction of this new 
transcontinental line. Land is still cheap 
there and plenty of government homesteads 
may still be secured close to the towns on 
this new line. 
Maps and descriptive books regarding the 
country along this new line are free for the 
asking. 

F. A. MILLER 


General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Building, CHICAGO 


Your dressing-sacks, kimonos, pillow- 
covers, your draperies, too, will be 
prettier, more washable, more serviee- 
able, if you use Passaic Prints, Madam. 
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National Twill Drapery 
is printed in fast colors on the 
standard twill cloth, 25 inches 
wide, in. patterns and colorings 
suitable for furniture-spreads 
and window draperies. 


Challie Vendome 


is a cotton challie, 29 inches 
wide, printed in fast colors in 
imitation of imported wool 
challies, in a great variety of 
colorings, suitable for kimonos, 
sacques, etc. 


Trouville Challie 


the leading low-priced cotton 
challie printed in a great variety 
of Persian and chintz effects, 
suitable for bedspreads and 
comfortables. 


Don’t forget the name—Passaic. Ask 
for them next time you’re buying prints. 


PASSAIC PRINT WORKS | 


Passaic New Jersey | 


Rushed-—tired—-nervous—thirsty. Buying desperately and with 
less care the wearier you become. Pause in your mad career—find 
a soda fountain. Sit down and drink a glass of cooling, refreshing 


CGU | 
Now go back to your shopping with your thirst quenched—your 


fatigue relieved and your nerves calmer. So that you won’t forget, 
put Coca-Cola on your shopping list. 
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Refreshing --- Wholesome 
Thirst-Quenching 


5c Everywhere 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca «Col... 


Hall's Hair Renewer 


Perfectly satisfied with your hair? Good. 
But if it is falling out, keeps thin and short, 
looks dull and lifeless, what then? Here 
are the ingredients that willstop the fall- 
ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life 
to the hair. Ask your doctor all about these 
ingredients. His advice should always be 
final. Would you like to have rich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair? R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


i » Glycerin, Capsicum. Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. 
Ingredients : Sulphur.  Boroglycerin. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT COLOR THE HAIR 


The Work and Ways of Literary Folk 


VAGABONDIA 


4 VAGABONDIA is an illustrated monthly 
magazine devoted to people who write 
and draw. 


q Each number contains interesting arti- 
cles on the personalities of literary men 
and women—human interest biograph- 


ical sketches—photographs of authors— 
stories of their hobbies and recreations, 
with glimpses of their workaday life— 
book and magazine reviews, short 
stories, criticisms, caricatures, etc. Con- 
tributions by authors and editors on all 
forms of literary composition, including 
the short story, the novel, playwright- 


ing, etc, 


(| Everyone engaged in literary work or 
curious about literary people will find 
VAGABONDIA interesting and instructive. 
Invaluable to the writer, editor and 
publisher. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


Send twenty-five cents for a three months’ subscription, 


VAGABONDIA 


Everett Lloyd, Editor & Publisher 
1411 Security Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


J Every Woman 


who darns should 
have the 


` “Queen Darner” 


Saves time, prevents 
annoyance, improves 
work. {No home 
should be without it. 


25c silver 


W. H. SCHAEFER, 
Box 346, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to ite 
natural color, beauty and softness. Pre- 
vents the hair from falling out, promotes 
its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 
the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
It will not stain the sealp, is not sticky o: dirty, 
herbs, barks and flowers. 
It will produce the most lux- 


pearance, 
and is composed of roots, 
Package makes one pint, 
uriant tresses from dry, coarsa and wiry hair, and bring 
back the color it originally was before it turned gray. 


ackages for $1.00. 
t. Louis, Mo. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

- Preparation for College, Teachers' 

Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 
English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Package postpaid for 25 cents, or five 
OZARK HERB CO.. Desk A. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Weddi 
e Ing Printed in the latest styles 
St 7 at reasonable. prices. 
ationetr V rompt delivery guar- 
وت‎ Send 6 cents in 
them. Cannot be told from engraved cards. 
P. V. Collins Publishing Company 


Dept. 36, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Best of work and 
stamps for samples. You willbepleased with 
525 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis. Minn. 
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responsible for unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them. 
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Published by SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 


JULIAN HARRIS, Editor; DON MARQUIS, Associate Editor. 


Copyright, 1909, by the Sunny South Pub. Co. 


Entered as second-class matter June 10, 1907, at the post office at Atlanta, Ga., under the 
Acts of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
$1.00 A YEAR 


ISSUED MONTHLY 10 CENTS A COPY 


ATLANTA, SEPTEMBER, 1909 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS e Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of vour manuscript. 
* You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves 


matter submitted. 
individual member of the staff. 
your manuscript. 


It is much better to have your story or article type-written. 


FOUR MENTIONED OUT OF MANY 


George Randolph Chester 


Please send enough postage to ensure the return of 
Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 


Please do not roll 


— October Features - 


Is always entitled to a place at the head, no matter in what 


company he appears. 
printed in the next issue. 
you'll be delighted at every line. 
to follow. 


‘The Old South in 
American Architecture 


His latest story, “Poodles’ Paradise", will be 
If you've got a drop of real red blood in you 
There are three more Chester stories 


Is the title of a series of Mrs. Thaddeus Horton, whose work 
for the Ladies Home Journal and other publications have won her 


recognition in this field. 
tographs of famous Southern homes. 
ration for a vear, and the first one will appear in our October issue. 
Tragedies Under the Big Top 


Circus life is always a fascinating theme, and of especial 


The series will be superbly illustrated by pho- 
These articles have been in prepa- 


in- 


terest are the stories of the earlier circus days—before the Ringlings 


had become famous and all-powerful. 


While they have bettered condi- 


tions, made the circus cleaner and thrown out grafting, at the same time 


some of the picturesqueness has gone. 
of tragedies—not' all ending in death—that the earlier days knew. 


Walter Taylor tells in October 


He 


will contribute later “The Singing Lions" and the “Passing of the 


Grafter." 


Dr. R. J. Massey's Articles 


Have been copied both in America and abroad. 


Such a dis- 


criminating publication as the Literary Digest has given reproduction 


to the principal parts of his contributions. 


We are therefore sure that 


our readers will be glad to learn that a series of ante-bellum stories 


has been secured from Dr. Massey. 


The first of this series will appear 


in October under the title, “Legal Debts That the States May Never Pay.” 


These are just four of the October features, which will consist 


of 


short stories, Chas. Frederic Goss's department, Frank L, Stanton's 


page, and other departments. 
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Dainty 
Delicate 
"Fabrics 
Demand 


Pearline 


E to have Costly. Delicate 
«| Pretty Clothes—lack of 
ot Intelligent care of them 
euis gross . Extravagance 
99 and that is a Sin. 

Bar Soap methods re- 


quire rubbing—no won- 
der the holes: appear. 
€ PEARLINE'S way 
of washing is Very Easy 
—Very Quick and Ab- 
solutely Safe. PEAR- 
LINE is Harmless to 
Fabrics or Colors or Skin 
and yet is the Greatest 
Known Cleanser. 

€ ۱۲ you have any fear 
òf washing powders it's 
due to The Sort you've 
used, PEARLINE 
Washing Powder is the 
Standard of Quality-E f- 
ficiency — Harmlessness 
-always Satisfactory. 


PEARLINE 


revolutionized all 
Washing and Cleaning, 
especially of delicate, 
dainty, costly fabrics. 


WHY 


You Should Stop at the 


HOTEL TULLER 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave. 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE it's new and absolutely fireproof. 
BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Business District. 
BECAUSE you can get aroom with Bath for 
$1.50 and upwards. 
BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and In- 
strumental Music 6 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 
BECAU we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at mod- 
erate prices. 
BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a net work of street car 
tracks. 
BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from all employes from the time you 
arrive until the time you leave. 


Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, 


Proprietor. 


M. A. SHAW, 


Manager. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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“Merode” Sx, Underwear 


For Women and Children 


Before the Manufacturer puts a Brand on his product, and on which 
he stakes his reputation, he makes sure that the article has Merit and 
Quality that will win public approval, otherwise it would be useless to 
advertise. It must be Good if he would avoid disaster. 'The sales soon 
tell the story—and they have told the story satisfactorily about the “M ERODE” 
Brand—as the following figures will show. 


« Merode” z4 Underwear 


IS MADE IN THE MOST MODERN PLANT UNDER HYGIENIC 
CONDITIONS EXTENDING TO THE WELFARE OF OPERATORS. 


18,000—Garments daily is the output of the “MERODE.” 
400,000—-dozens a year. 


4,500,000—single garments distributed by the merchants throughout the 
United States. 


1,500,000—W omen and Children (allowing three garments to the person) 
wear ““MERODE” Vests, Tights, Union Suits and Corset 
Covers daily. 


This output is the largest of any known Brand or Mill, and could be materially increased if the plant 
was able to produce them more rapidly. 


To hold the good will of such a great army of people speaks volumes for “MERODE” Quality—Of 
this Brand it may be said that it advertises itself—Those who know the “MERODE” Goodness hasten to tell 
their friends about it, and invariably to their great satisfaction. 


Every fibre of yarn—Every pearl button—Every inch of sewing thread or silk—Every inch of lining 
represents quality to the utmost limit—Garments suitable for all climates and occupations indoor or out—All 
shapes for Slender, Medium or Stout forms—All weights, light, medium or heavy—The perfection of fit is a 
source of unusual comfort and explains in a great measure why the sale of the “MERODE?” has reached such 
tremendous figures—We will present “MERODE? virtues to you until it becomes the choice of every woman 
in America—Any of the garments featured below will more than prove our statements. 


Vests, Dr 
: Ti£hts, Qin. dos Union Suits 
| | omen S Extra Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
No, Color Description Price 4-6 40-44 4-6 40-44 
552 White, Light weight finest combed cotton - - - - - - .50 .65 1.00 1.2 
505 Cream, Medium weight finest combed cotton - .50 65 1.00 1.25 
1464 Cream White, Heavy weight fleeced combed cotton (bleaches white after washing) - .50 65 1.00 1.25 
658 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 50 per cent wool - .75 1.00 1.35 1.65 
566 White, Medium weight merino, 50 per cent wool - - - .85 1.00 1.65 2.00 
562 White, Light weight merino, 50 per cent wool - .85 1.00 1.35 1.65 
513 White, Light weight silk and wool, 25 per centsilk  - 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 
672 White and Silver, Winter weight merino, 75 per cent w ool 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 
618 White, Medium weight silk and wool, 25 per cent silk : à - - - 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 
140 White and Silver, Heavy weight merino, 85 per cent wool - - . - - - 1.35 1.65 2.29 2.40 
674 White, Heavy weight, 50 per cent wool, 30 per cent silk - - - - > - 1.65 2.00 3.00 3.50 
Vests and Drawers Union Suits 
C hilaren’ n هن‎ cmd s rcm 
662 White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton - - - - - - - - - 35 45 
264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced cotton - - - - - - - - .85 
2666 White and Natural, Winter weight merino, 60 per cent w ool - 8 7 7 á * .50 .70 
270 U White and Natural, Winter weight merino, 60 per cent wool - . - - - 1.00 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. IF YOU CANNOT FIND AT YOUR DEALER'S WRITE TO DEPT. R. AND 
WE WILL DIRECT YOU TO NEAREST DEALER OR MAII, POSTPAID ANY GARMENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Lord © ۲ 


Wholesale Distributors - ->= - = New York 


That 


LD BILL TODD, lean- 

ing against the end of 

~ the polished bar, lis- 
tened to the click of the tele- 
graph in the pool-room be- 


yond the swinging door and wished some- 
body would come in and buy him a drink. 
Old Bill was as lean as a lath and so tall 
his elbow rested comfortably on the oak 
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Recounting How “Old Bill” Deserted the Bar 
for the Bench, and Found Cupid Sound Awake 


By DUDLEY GLASS 


PICTURES BY ALFRED W. BREWERTON 


as he slouched limply in the angle at the 


wall. His tightly buttoned “Prince Albert” accentuated his thinness, but 
it served to hide the fragments of a shirt which had lingered too long 
away from the laundry, and Old Bill had long ago learned to value clothes 
for their utility rather than their decorative value. 

A young sport slammed the swinging door of the pool-room behind 
him, and the click of the instruments grew into a fierce clatter through 


the opening and died away again. 


"What d'ye like at Sheepshead, Bill?" queried the youngster, patron- 


izingly. 


"That's not my line of business, my young friend," returned Mr. 
"I'd as soon bet on what a hill-billy jury's going to do in a dam- 


Todd. 


a breathless youngster rushed in. 


"Why, certainly," 
You know all but one. 
for Criminal Court Judge." 


spat at the stove door. 
fools in Willingham County than Old 
Bil Todd," said Brewer. 
never land anywhere." 

As the party at the table broke up, 
"Oh, say, Mr. Cummings," he in- 
quired, "have you Independents made up your County ticket yet?" 
returned Cummings. 
We're going to nominate the Hon. William Todd 
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Tod 


young Cummings. ''He's been 
a loser all his life and he 
ought to be used to it. Run 
him for Judge." 

Old Brewer grunted and 
"There's bigger 


"But hell 


"Just finished the slate. 


Mr. Cummings's joke pleased him mightily, but he had forgotten 


that young Bevins was a very new cub on the M orning Times and state- 


truth. 


him without an inquiry. 


age suit than put good money on a horse I never saw and running a thou- 


sand miles away. Gambling's not my particular vice, anyway." 

"Its easy to see what Old Bill's pet particular vice is," remarked 
young Cummings, at the round table in the corner. 
dressed carefully, if a little floridly, and he seemed well pleased with 


himself and the rest of the world. 
"Todd's a good example of what a 
long battle with booze will do. You 
can't beat it. This one's on me, 
Gus. Give us another of the same, 
Cicero." 

"Let's talk business," said 
Brewer. "We've got to make up 
that slate and get right into this 
fight before the old gang gets the 
edge on us. Charley’s good for 
District Attorney and McPherson's 
a cinch for Sheriff. Mac can beat 
Parker in that race, for Parker's 
letting that guy that shot Archer 
get out of jail looks too fishy for 
the County to stand for, and it's a 
dead certainty he was fixed ` 
by the old crowd—and that 
stops his clock so far as elec- 
tion's concerned. He's a dead 
duck. The rest of the ticket's 
good enough and we can put 
it through—but who can we 
put up for Criminal Judge?" 

"It don't matter a tink- 
ers cuss who you put up," 
said Charley Cummings. 
“Cartwright has a cinch on it 
as usual—he’s good until he 
drops dead on the bench in 
one of his long-winded 
charges. We can’t beat him, and 
we don’t need the place. Just put 
somebody out to fill the ticket who'll 
get out and hustle for the rest 
of us.” 

Old Bill Todd straightened the 
kinks out of his system, wobbled a 
bit to regain his balance and loung- 
ed out of the door.. 

"There's your man," laughed 


Mr. Cummings was 
thirsty to bed. 


Returned to claim his waltz 


ments from politicians were as yet to be considered by him as pearls of 
The Honorable William Todd was a new name to young Bevins, 
and it sounded promising. And a sleepy Night Editor let the story get by 


Mr. Todd Doesn't Relish a Joke 
Or BILL TODD climbed out of his tumbled bed next morning with 


a pain in the temples and a thirst such as no man knows wlio goes 
He had worked late the night before, propped up on 


pillows with a queer little squat- 
bottomed lamp balanced on his fore- 
head to cast a glow on law-book 
after law-book which might bear on 
the case of Dodson versus Pitts. Of 
course it wasn't Bill Todd’s law- 
suit. He never found one be- 
yond the Police Court now, but 
more than one great law firm 
knew the value of Old Bill’s 
legal skill in “working up” a 
knotty case. After it was 
won a ten or twenty from the 
fee found its way to Mr. 
Todd’s pocket, but it never 
stayed long. 
Coffee and cakes formed 
Mr. Todd’s breakfast at the 
beanery around the corner, 
for his appetite was no more 
lusty than his purse. When 
the man at the next stool laid 
down the Morning Times, 
Mr. Todd spread it out 
against the catsup bottle and 
began reading the political 
news. The full ticket and 
plans of the Independents 
caught his eye and he read 
on, idly. 

"For Criminal Court 
Judge—The Hon. William 
Todd—" was the third name 
in the list. 

“ "The Honorable Wil- 
liam Todd’,” read the subject 
of the paragraph. “I reckon 
that’s me." 

Yes, he was the Honora- 
ble William, by right of a 
term in the Legislature, a 
term marked by brilliant 
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speeches on the floor and illumined with 
rounds of applause from the galleries. 
There had been predictions of a future 
career—but the future had not material- 
ized and the “Honorable” had long been 
laid aside with a college diploma and 
other useless impedimenta. 

There was not much remaining to 
Old Bill Todd from those days—noth- 
ing but a memory and a note from The 
Girl. It had come the day after that 
dance at the club, the dance where he 
had lingered too long below stairs and 
returned to claim his waltz with some- 
thing beside tobacco on his breath and 
a flash in his eyes that did not come 
from The Blue Danube which beckoned 
them to the floor. 

The Girl had gone home with her 
aunt that night and “that wild young 
Todd" had never known how she cried 
in the dark corner of the family car- 
riage. But he knew that the note had 
come next day—the day The Girl went 
° back to her home in the West. And no 
answer had come to the frantic apology 
which he had dis- 
patched hurried- 
ly in his next- 
morning  contri- 
tion. Old Bill 
Todd folded up 
the Times and 
shoved it aside. 

"Not a very 
decent joke," he 
grunted; "Il 
have every brief- 
less lawyer in 
town guying me 
now." 

* * * 


"Look here, 

Cummings," said Brewer, three days later, 
"that gag about runnin' Old Todd is goin' too 
far. The town’s talkin’ about it, and it's too 
late to explain the joke. And the funny part 
is the crowd's sayin' we could go further and 
do worse. They know Old Bill's straight, and 
if he'd cut out the booze there's a lot in him. 


"You know what he did in that Winston 
case. It was his work that cleared the boy, 
though of course Miles and Molesworth got 
the credit and the coin. He's got a whole 
cyclopedia of criminal law under that greasy 
hat, and he's got a street full 
of friends, too." 

“Why, Bill Todd's helped 
a thousand youngsters and poor 
men out of trouble and never 
asked a fee, and they all mean 
votes if he wants 'em." 

“He'll lose, of course," chip- 
ped in Mr. Darius Cobb, one of 
the council of war. “But we 
never expected to win that place, 
and Todd's line of talk can put 
the rest of the bunch through. 
If he'll make the race he can 
swing the voters." 

“Go see him, Charley," sug- 
gested Brewer. ''Offer him the 
nomination." 


Mr. Cummings set forth on 
his mission and in fifteen min- 
utes was back in the office, look- 
ing rather queer. 

“Stung!” he remarked. 
“Nothing doing with Todd; said 
I'd made a joke out of him and 
now I could wiggle out of it. He 
knows there's no chance for him 
to win." 

And pleading nor cajoling 
had any effect on the obdurate 
Mr. Todd. He liked the party 
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The Victors 


By DON MARQUIS 


Blind Homer was enamored still of light, 

Of mirth and. color, shaken spears, and all 

The bright and glancing tumult of glad war; 
His large verse moves as moves the ceaseless sea, 
Girdling the coasts of life with glamour still. 


To Heavews topmost heights blind Milton climbed, 


And plunged his spirit sight adown the gulfs 
As deep as nether Hell; and from the moods 


Of crowding gods and angels, devils, men 

And burly worlds that bellowed on through space, 
He wrought an austere house of song that stands 
Immortal, eminent, victorious ,— 

Upheld by ebon pillars, groined with grief, 


But domed and crowned with splendors morning-glad! 


And crippled Henley, siretched upon the rack, 


Still voiced a note of joy; still bade the world 
Look up and laugh, and do and dare, and twist 
Defeat to victory. Sick Stevenson— 

Not greatest but the greatest loved of all— 
Fulfilled the reeds with mirth and piped the dawn. 


You blind men, sick men, cripples—victors all!— 
Your words were deeds,—your bold words, leaping from 
Your beds of pain, walked up and down the world, 
Flushed of your spirits, living things, and stirred 
Man’s heart to fresh endeavor and new hope. 


And whosoever sings, and sings not hope, 

And whosoever with a whining voice 

Adds to the load his nobler brethren bear 

In silence brave down to the blurred unknown, 
He is a coward, and vassal to despair. 


Therefore, I say, all you who sound the pipes, 
Therefore, I say, all you that strike the lyre, 
Sing bold, sing bold,—sing Life, or cease to sing! 
Arise, and. tell the trembling tribes of men 

That all are victors who refuse to fail— 

Up, up! O let the climbing Song still wheel 

On hopeful pinions through the hollow sky! 


and he liked the platform, but he wasn't in 
politics these days. 


A Letter and Its Result 


NEST morning the postman left a letter un- 
der Mr. Todd’s door. When the addressee 
had sworn a bit at the insistency of creditors 
and stooped to pick it up he had a surprise. 
The missive bore the postmark of a West- 
ern town—the town where The Girl lived—and 
Mr. Todd went back and shaved his stubbly 
chin before he opened it. 


He spread the paper out against the catsup bottle 


SEPTEMBER 


“I see in the Times,” wrote The Girl, 
after a word of greeting, "you are nomi- 
nated for Judge. 1 am so glad of your 
success, and I know you will win, as you 
won everything you wanted. I don't know 
why I am writing—except that I am com- 
ing back to Springville soon, just a day 
or two after the election—and I hope the 
new Judge will come to see me again." 

Old Bill Todd sat down on the bed 
and read the letter twice. Then he 
placed it carefully in the old wallet with 
another which bore the same handwrit- 
ing and went whistling down the stairs. 

"I reckon Robinson will credit me 
for some new things,’ he muttered to 
himself. “I helped his boy out of a 
muddle last week." 

* * * * * 

The council of war had a surprise 
when the Honorable William Todd 
passed the porter at headquarters and 
strode into the inner sanctum. Young 
Cummings gasped as his eyes traveled 
downward from a new Fall hat, past a 
smooth shaven chin and a pleasant smile, 


past a natty 
necktie and a 
well cut coat, 


past trousers that ‘HON, WILLIAM TODD M 
| LEADS MS TICKET 


hung superbly to 
boots that shone 
like twin mirrors. boa AiR ا‎ 
The counselors [em “ع‎ 


waited in silence. 
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make the race?" 
asked Brewer. 
"Ill make the fastest race you ever watch- 
ed," returned Mr. Todd, “and I'll win it, too.” 
* * x * * * 


The story of that campaign is ancient his- 
tory in Springville, but the cigar store politi- 
cians still relate with gusto how Old Bill Todd 
turned his back on the Bottle and set his face 
toward the Bench; how he spoke night after 
night, from the wagon-yard to the opera house, 
weaving a spell of oratory which wrapped his 
listeners in enchantment; how his final burst of 
eloquence on the eve of election swept the city 
to the polls to vote for the Inde- 
pendents, and how the whole 
ticket, excepting only Charley 
Cummings, went through tri- 
umphant, with the name of Wil- 
liam Todd leading the list of 
majorities. 

“And Todd’s in his third 
term now, and there's not a bet- 
ter nor squarer Judge any- 
where," they'll tell you. ““Hasn’t 
touched a drop since the day he 
announced for the place." 


But if a woman were telling 
you the story of the Honorable 
William . Todd's success, she 
might follow it with something 
about a certain girl—hardly a 
girl then, but a woman grown— 
who came back to Springville the 
day after election and was the 
very first person the new Judge 
called upon. 

“They live in that pretty 
place up on the hill, now," she'd 
likely tell you. “It wasn’t a 
long courtship—but they say 
Judge Todd used to love her 
years ago. They called him 
*that wild yound Todd' in those 
days." 
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for Worse ' 


By MARY E. BRYAN 


=" 


ILENCE had fallen upon the two who sat on 
the piazza in the after-glow—Helen Warfield 
and Vance Kellogg—son of the good friend 

with whom Mrs. Warfield had been boarding while 
she taught the public school of the town. 

Watching a sunset is apt to induce a thoughtful or 
a reminiscent mood. With Helen in this instance, it 
was reminiscent. As she watched the sun drop behind 
the wooded heights that guarded the little town, she 
recalled an Autumn day in the first week after her 
marriage when she had climbed Hickory Ridge—the 
highest of the hills, drunk of its ice cold spring and 
eaten ripe muscadines dropped into her lap by her 
boyish husband from the top of the viné-hung trees. 

That day was her birthday—she was then only 
seventeen years old. How much of disillusion, loss 
and regret had come to her in the nine years that 
intervened between that day and this! 

While she looked with dreamful eyes into the past, 
the young man beside her gazed at her lovely profile 
and the curves of her white throat, and thought of 
the future. 


A voice from inside the house penetrated the silence. 


Stopping at the lower end of the hall with her bundle 
of clothes for the wash, “Aunt Cindy”, the old negro 
laundress, called to the house girl, “Viney, is you 
sho you’se got up all dem napkins? I boun’ some of 
dem is stuffed in dat sideboard drawer. Dah, what 
I tole you?  Fotch 'em here, an’ stick 'em down in 
dis bundle. I got to git along home. 1 aint hank'rin 
to pass de ole Warfiel’ house atter dusk.” 

"I reckon you aint, Aunt Cindy. Mighty strange 
tales is flyin’ roun’ "bout that ole house these days." 

“Shucks! de Warfiel’ house been hanted ever sence 
de war, when Randolph Warfiel’ shot Jim Wynne 
right in de yard for cussin' his father, de old Cun'l, 
'count er politics. I seen Jim Wynne’s sperrit wid 
my own two eyes standin' under de big magnolia 
tree. It looked pint blank like a black dawg." 

*"TlTwarn't Jim Wynne what Andy Ball seen at the 
winder las’ Friday night. Andy was passin’ de ole 
house comin’ back from 'possum huntin’ on de creek. 
It was ‘bout midnight, an’ a storm was comin’ up. 
He seen a light shinin’ through the winder shutter 


“What you doin’ here dis time er night?” 


of the East room, 

an’ jus’ as he got 
opposite the 
kouse, the wind blow- 
ed de shutter back an' 
he seen er awful sight. It was white and 
bony, like the dead, and it was the dead, 
but it wasn't Jim Wynne." 

"I knows who it was! More has seen it 
dan Andy Ball. It was de sperrit of Dick 
Warfield—Miss Helen’s—” 

"H-u-sh!" interposed Viney in an audible 
whisper. “I clear forgot Miss Helen’s settin’ out 
there on the porch. I reckon she's done heard what 
we been sayin'." 

She had heard it—every word. She had listened with 
strained intentness; her features betrayed that she 
was strangely moved. When the talking ceased, she 
got up abruptly and walked to thc end of the piazza, 
where she leaned out, her face hidden among the 
vines. The young man regarded her uneasily for a 
moment, then he left his seat and stood beside her. 

"Surely, Helen, you are not letting that foolish tale 
disturb you," he said. *Of course you don't believe a 
word of it." 

For an instant there was no reply, then she turned 
her white face upon him and said with passionate 
earnestness, "If I believed it, I would go to-night to 
that old house and beg his forgiveness on my knees." 

“Forgiveness? Dear Helen, what had he to forgive 
you for!" 

"For failing to stand by him in his hour of need. 
Any true wife would have given him sympathy— pity 
at least, when he came haggard and miserable and 
confessed that he had forged a name to a check and 
was looking for arrest. But I—some evil spirit pos- 
sessed me to turn on him with stern contempt and say, 
'All you can do now is to save further disgrace by 
flight. Go at once—go as far as possible He gave 
me one look and turned off. I called him back, but 
he kept on. If only I could have told him good-by 
and taken back those unkind words!" 

"You had every reason to say all you said to him 
and more. Remember what he had made you suffer. 
He spent your money in drink and gam- 
bling, and he wound up by disgracing the 
name he had given you. A wife is not called 
on to stand by a husband who has wronged 
her so deeply." 

"Isn't she? Unless she does, she will suf- 
fer remorse. And there were things I had 
not borne. Dick never spoke an unkind 
word to me. If I had gone with him, he 
might have begun a different life, but I 
drove him from me, and in all the time un- 
til his death I sent him no word of affection 
or remembrance." 

"How could you, in Heaven's name, when 
you did not know where he was? You heard 
nothing of him until the superintendent of 
the hospital in San Francisco wrote that 
he was dead." 

"Yes, dead among strangers—buried with- 
out a friend at his grave!" "Then, with a 
sudden change of tone, *How do I know 
that he is dead? There are times when I 
feel that he is alive—somewhere—alone and 
unhappy, perhaps sick or in want. Last 
night I dreamed—" Her voice broke in 
a sob. 

The man who loved her ceased to feel 
impatient because of her dwelling on a part 
of her life he wished she could forget. He 
looked at her with anxious tenderness, long- 
ing to draw her to him with endearing words 
that might soothe her, but refrained lest he 
should give her offense. 

*Helen, you are not yourself," he said. 
“You have worked too hard this Summer. 
You should have given up teaching weeks 
ago. In a few days we will all go to our 
Summer camp on the seashore where we will 
not let you read or think or do a thing but 
eat and sleep." 

"Like a prize pig," she said, looking up 


She had heard it—every word 


with one of the sudden changes of expression that 
gave her face the charm of variety. *I am poor com- 
pany this evening. I will be all right after a night's 
rest.” But rest was not on the programme Fate had 
mapped out for her that night. Sleep fled the pillow, 
She lay a prey to wild imaginings. She went over 
and over in her mind the details of Viney's story— 
the light seen through the window shutters of the 
East room, the face at the window which Andy de- 
clared he had recognized as the ghastly face of Rich- 
ard Warfield. Helen did not for a moment believe 
that it was an apparition. No, if Andy had seen a 
face he recognized as Dick Warfield's—then, it was 
Dick's living face—white and wasted and “like the 
dead", he had said, but this could be the work of 
illness and mental suffering. Yes, he had secretly 
come back; he was there in that old house, ill and 
uncared for—dying, perhaps—thinking of her as 
heartless and unforgiving. 

The picture was not to be contemplated quietly. 
She must find out if it were true. She must find out 
to-night. She would go to the Warfield house. 1+ 
was locked up, but not far from it was the cabin of 
the care-taker, who had the keys. Uncle Peter—an 
old ex-slave of the Warfield family—had been put in 
charge of the place by the city real estate dealor who 
bought it at the mortgage sale. If Dick was in the 
old house, Peter would know it, but he would keep 
the secret close. Money could not bribe Peter to be- 
tray a Warfield—least of all *Marse Dick—old 
Mistis baby”. 

Helen, a slim figure in gray, crept down the back 
staircase of the silent house and made her way unob- 
served to the street. The good people of the little 
town kept early hours, and Helen saw no one, as she 
walked rapidly and noiselessly, her feet in felt slip- 
pers, along the moonlighted streets. 

The Warfield House was on the outskirts of the 
town, surrounded by large live oak and magnolia 
trees—an old-fashioned square house of two stories 
with pillared porticos and an cll extending from the 
East side. 

The house was in deep shadow. No ray of light 
came through its closed window blinds; the silence 
about it was broken only by the cry of a screech owl 
in the thick-leaved boughs of a tree. Helen stopped 
at the head of the grass-grown walk that led up to 
the broad stone steps. The suspicion—the hope—that 
had induced her to take this midnight walk grew 
faint as she looked at the old building sunk in silence 
and shadow. But she held to her purpose, and with 
one more glance a. the windows of the East room, she 
was about to turn into a path that led down the 
hill to the cabin occupied by Peter, when she saw, 
emerging from the shrubbery at the end of the ell, 
a slightly bent figure which she recognized as Un- 
cle Peter. 

He was carrying by its handle a brass-bound cedar 
bucket, filled with water. He did not see Helen as 
she approached him, and when she spoke to him, he 
dropped the bucket to the ground and stared at her 
in consternation. 

"Name er Gawd, Miss Helen, what you doin' here 
dis time er night?" he exclaimed. 4 

"Uncle Peter, let me ask what you are doing here 
this time of night? Why are you not asleep in your 
cabin? What are you going to do with that water?" 

"Me? Oh, I—I’se got er "possum in a bar’l behind 
de kitchen. I'm goin' to give him a little water. I 
forgot it ’twel jes now.” 

“How odd to keep a ’possum up here, instead of 
a& your house, and to come up at midnight to give 
him water! Well, lll go with you to see the *pos- 
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"I have come to 
nurse you until 
you are well" 


* 


sum drink. You'll have to turn back; the kitchen is 
not on the front, you know." 

“I aint goin’ dar now. I’m goin’ ‘long wid you 
back to your bodin’ house to purtect you. It’s dan- 
gersome fer you to be walkin’ de streets by yourse't 
dis time er night.” 

“Tam not going back until I have seen the person 
I came here to see.” 

“Who dat you come to see? 
nobody livin’ here.” 

“I have come to see Dick—my husband.” 

'*De Lawd above! Miss Helen, now I knows you is 
crazy. Talk er comin’ here to see Marse Dick and 
him dead and in his grave dese five years!” 

*He is not dead." 

."How come dat head man at he Californy hospital 
done wrote you he was dead? You read me de letter, 
an' you cry like a baby when you showed me de ring 
and de lock er ha'r what was in it. I knowed dat 
ring; hit wuz his ma's weddin' ring—dat he allers 
wore on his little finger; an' I knowed dat ha'r— 
Marse Dick’s curly brown ha’r; and now you say 
he aint dead." 

“He wrote that letter himself. He wanted me to 
believe he was dead; he thought it was best I should 
believe it, but I have always felt it might not be true, 
and now I am sure of it. He is alive, and he is in 
this house—in his mother's old room. You were tak- 
ing the fresh water to him. Come on and unlock 
the door, Uncle Peter." 

“I aint got no key, an’ dey aint nobody in dat 
house, I done tell you, Miss Helen,” he said sullenly. 
“Ef somebody done see anythin’ in dar what looked 
like Marse Dick, twas jes his sperrit." 


You knows dar aint 


“It was himself, alive, and I must see him to-night. 
Nobody else knows he is there, or suspects it, even; 
but if you do not unlock the door for me, I will go 
and get some one who will force you to open it." 


` “My Lawd, Miss Helen! you wouldn't do dat! You 
wouldn't bring de public an' de law down on a sick 
man what's come back unbeknownst to die in his ole 
home in his ma's bed, an' hab his fam'ly's ole sarvant 
nuss him to de las’, an’ bury him secret-like, out yon- 
der by his folks. You wouldn't do dat, Miss Helen, 
you wouldn't." 

*Uncle Peter, I would not harm Dick for my life. 
No one will harm him; that case was dropped long 
ago. I must see him. If he is ill, I shall nurse him, 
and have a doctor attend him. He is my husband, 
and it is my right. Come, and open the door, Uncle 
Peter." 

He had kept his eyes on her face as she spoke, and 
she saw that he was at last convinced of her sin- 
cerity. "Without a word, he took up the bucket and 
led the way to the house. Taking a bunch of keys 
from his pocket, he unlocked the front door, and 
Helen stepped inside the now empty, echoing old 
mansion to which Dick had brought her to spend the 
happy honeymoon of her ill-starred marriage. 


. Uncle Peter lit a lamp which he took from a closet 

under the stairs, and Helen followed him up the 
broad stair-way and along the corridor to the room 
at the farther end—the East room. Here, he stopped 
and turned to Helen. “Wait here a minnit, Missy,” 
he said in a low voice. “I has to prepar kim.” He 
opened the door and went in. 


“Is you 'sleep, Marse Dick?" she heard him ask. 

*No, Uncle Peter." 

*[ fotch you some cool water outen de Norf-east 
cornder of de well, Marse. You say you want ter 
drink it fum de bucket outen de dipper; here ’tis.” 

*It is good," the sick man said, after he had taken 
a deep draught. “Thank you, Uncle Peter. I wont 
need anything more to-night." 

“Marse Dick”—hesitating—“dar’s somebody here 
done come to see you." 

"To see me! 
How came any one to know—?” 

*[ can't tell you dat, Marse Dick. You knows I 
never breathed it to a livin' soul. I told dis one 
what come to-night dat you wa'n't here, but she 
wouldn't b'lieve it nohow. She say nobody knowed 
it, but her, an' she wouldn't do 
nothin’ to hurt you to save her 
life.” 

“She? Who is it?” 

“Marse Dick—hit’s Miss Helen.” 

“Helen! My God! Peter, I 
wont see her. I can’t see her. Tell 
her I am dying—that I am dead. 
I will make it true. I will not be 
a coward and spoil her life a sec- 
ond time.” 

The door opened, Helen came 
softly into the room and to the 

bedside. Her face was 
radiant. 

“Uncle Peter may spare 
himself the trouble. I am 
not going away; and, Dick, 
you are not dead. You are 
alive, thank God, you are 
alive!” 

She knelt down by him 
and kissed him tenderly. “I 

have come to nurse you until you are well,” she said. 

*I shall never be well. I shall die in a little while. 
Peter will bury me at night; no one will know. Your 
marriage need not be put off.” 


*I am married to the only man I love. 
never be separated from him again." 


“Helen, listen to me. You must not sacrifice your- 
self to your divine pity. I am not worth it—I, a 
fugitive from the law, a penniless failure, a physical 
wreck, a—" 

“Hush calling yourself hard names. They are all 
untrue. You need be no fugitive. That case was 
withdrawn soon after you went away, through the 
influence of the man who brought it; the money had 
been repaid to him in full. ‘Penniless’, you are not. 
There’s a nice little sum to our credit in the bank, 
and the biggest part of it came through you. That 
bit of mountain land you thought worthless sold well 
when a railroad came to it, as the chosen site for a 
Summer resort. And you are not a physical wreck, 
you are not going to die. "There's too much of the 
old-time fire in these eyes for that. You have just 
lost heart, but you'll find it now. A little nursing 
and petting will bring you around in quick order. 
When you are well enough, we will go away—towards 
the setting sun, and make a home for ourselves in 
the big, free West. Then, we'll begin life anew." 


A light of hope shone over his face—a tremulous 
light, not fully assured. 

*Helen, can you really forgive me and take me 
back?” 

She had both his thin hands holding them between 
her palms. She pressed them to her bosom. 


“I cannot take you back, my dear, because I have 
never given you up. As for forgiveness—oh, Dick, 
Dick, if you knew how often I have prayed God to 
give me a chance to beg your forgiveness for the 
hard words I said to you that night you went away! 
But there! We will not look back any more. We 
will look forward, thankful and hopeful—and plan 
for our new life.” 


I will 


The Grammar of Love 
By HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 


He the Teacher, she the Pupil, 
(You can take it either way, 

For the fact does not much matter.) 
O'er a grammar conned one day. 


Es I ask you," slow he queried, 

“To define one verb for me?" 

"Which?" she asked him, and he told her, 
"Let it, please, the verb 'Love' be!" 


"In the present tense express it!" 
Trembling like a frightened dove, 

Soft and low, her eyes averted, 
Came her answer: “ "Tis I love!" 


"And a case objective? Tell me, 
What may instance of it be?" 
Blushing like a rose she whispered: 


"P" 


"An objective’s ‘You love me’! 


To his heart he clasped her closely, 
And begged for a sentence true 

Of tense present, case objective, 
And she answered: “I love you!" 


Peter, what’s the meaning of this? 
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Literature and a Lost Cause 
By C. ALPHONSO SMITH 


T is the merest truism to say that the War meant 
far more to the South than to the North. To 
the North it meant the preservation of the Union, the 
abolition of slavery, and the well-nigh unbroken 


ascendency of a political party. 10 the South it 
meant decimented families, smoking homesteads, and 
the passing forever of a civilization unique in recorded 
history. But literature loves a lost cause, provided 
honor be not lost. 

Hector, the leader of the defeated Trojans; Hec- 
tor the warrior, slain in defense of his own fireside, 
is the most princely figure that the Greek Homer has 
portrayed. The Roman Virgil is proud to trace the 
lineage of his people not back to the victorious 
Greeks, but on to the defeated Trojans. England's 
greatest poet-laureate finds his amplest inspiration 
not in the victories of his Saxon ancestors over King 
Arthur, but in King Arthur himself and his peerless 
Knights of the Round Table, vanquished though they 
were in battle. And so it has always been: the brave 
but unfortunate reap always the richest measure of 
literary immorality. 

There is no tenderer scene in Shakespeare than 
where Cordelia stands in the presence of her father, 
despised, disinherited, forsaken. But as her cow- 
ardly suitor slinks from the room because Cordelia’s 
inheritance has been lost, the King of France steps 
forward and on bended knee says: 


Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor, 
Most choice, forsaken, and most loved, despised; 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon. 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 


And so, when brave men have fought for the right 
as God gave them to see the right, but fought in vain; 
when the bugles call no more, when the banners are 
tattered and trailing, when the shouts of victory are 
ferever hushed, and the miserere of defeat is chanted 
over the graves of a buried army, when all, all, is lost 
save honor, it is then that the muses of poetry and 
song stoop from their celestial heights and lift the 
dear old lost cause up, up, into the unchanging realm 
of literature. 

More than two thousand years ago Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans dared to confront the 
countless hordes of Xerxes. Defeated? Annihilated! 
But on the pages of the world’s literature and wher- 
ever heroic hearts respond to heroic deeds, Leonidas 
and his three hundred still stand outlined against that 
Grecian sky, an incentive to valor. 

More than fifty years ago Lord Cardigan and his 
six hundred made the immortal charge at Balaklava. 
Defeated? Annihilated! But on the pages of the 
world’s literature and wherever heroic hearts respond 
to heroic deeds, Lord Cardigan and his dauntless six 
hundred are riding yet. 

More than forty years ago Pickett and his devoted 
followers made the heroic charge at Gettysburg. De- 
feated? Annihilated! But the time is coming—it is 
nearly here—when on the pages of the world’s litera- 
ture and wherever heroic hcarts shall respond to 
heroic deeds, Pickett and his peerless band shall 
charge and charge forever. 

Thus, if history means anything, it means that, as 
the years go by, our national literature is to be more 
and more permeated by Southern history and South- 
ern traditions. Then, and not till then, will be taken 
away our reproach, that of having a history but an 
unwritten and an unknown history; for Southern his- 
tory will then have been written in the living letters 
of a nation’s song and story. ١ 


NOTE—It may be of interest to our readers to 
know that when the late editor, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, read the foregoing article, which, originally, was 
the concluding part of an address on Southern Liter- 
ature by Mr. Smith, he made this comment, writing it 
upon the manuscript: “This, by C. Alphonso Smith, 


. is not only fine, but makes a new point. J. C. H? 


She Gave Her Address 


An amusing story is related of the late Mrs. Craigie, 
the noted novelist. It so happened that when Mrs. 
Craigie last visited the United States she was invited 
to make an address at a certain meeting in a city 
which shall be nameless. 'The chairman of the meet- 
ing, a rather stupid person, it must be stated, took 
occasion to introduce some speakers who were not on 
the programme at all. The novelist had expected to 
be the chief speaker of the occasion, but speaker after 
speaker was called upon until it was close on to eleven 
o'clock, when the chairman, with a very pleasant smile, 
bowed, and said: 


*Mrs. Craigie, the eminent author of ‘Some Emo- 
tions and a Moral’, will now give us her address.” 

Mrs. Craigie arose and said, calmly: “My address 
is 56 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. London, and I 
now wish you all good-night, fo» I am far from home.” 
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ANNA DEMING 
GRAY 


OU gwineter git dat white duckin' suit 

Y spile, chile. You sho'ly is!” And the old 

man gave the shining sides of the horse 

he was rubbing a vigorous sweep, but kept 
one eye anxiously on the boy to whom he was 
speaking. An angry kick of the small heels made 
the barrel reel and totter, but with placid indif- 
ference the child kept his seat. 

“Thats what I want,” he said fiercely. “That’s 
why I climbed up here, Syd—because it's so dirty 
and cobwebby on this here barrel. Jane said I 
looked like a little angel in this suit, with bangs 
in front and my hair bobbed! TIl be six Saturday 
—goin' on seven. In just a little while Ill be 
growed up! People are always calling me ‘Boy Blue’ an’ 
silly names like that. It’s ‘cause of my hair. I'm big 
enough to have it cut, and pants on. It’s only goin’ to take 
me a little while now to get into a man. Td look fine, 
wouldn't I, Svd, if I got into a man with these togs on? 
Sides, I’ve picked out the girl I’m goin’ to marry, and I’m 
just ‘shamed the way I'm rigged up!” 

And angry tears filled the eyes of the embryo man as 
he kicked the barrel fiercely. 

“Fer de Lawd’s sakes!—” said Syd, pausing with the 
curry-comb, and gazing at the child—*'fer de Lawd’s sakes, 
honey-Daniel! But come ter look at you all,” the old 
negro went on, scrutinizing the boy with a twinkle in his 
eye, “yo’ is gittin? pow'ful big. Head soon be up ter mer 
collar-button, ves suh! Ef I aint showin’ too much cu'osity, 
suh, which am de maiden lady you all done pick out, suh?" 

Dan eved him keenly for a moment, but Sydney’s 
wrinkled face was grave and quite respectful. 

“T can't tell vou her last name, Syd,” he said, “but I'm 
telling vou about her 'cause we've been friends for so long. 
It's a secret, and I haven't told her yet. That's why I 
came out here to talk to you. What do you have to do, 
Syd, when you like anybody that way? It’s different from 
mothers, you know. Do you tell them right off—bang ۲-۲ 
what? ’Cause you've been married three times, Syd, and 
it seems like vou'd ought to know." 

Sydney cocked his head sidewise and winked 
curry-comb thoughtfully. 

“I sho’ly has done had ’sperience, chile,” he said. “But 
dey aint no two females des zackly ‘like. Dat makes hit 
er ticklish job. Some you got ter go at on tip-toe, a-holt 
o’ yer breff, an’ des cotch 'em e-e-asy like. Some yer got 
ter des dash at an cotch ’em on de fly. Hits des like run- 
nin’ down chickens. No two hens gwine be be cotch de 
same way, no suh! You buys candy an’ flowers fer yer 
lady, an’ mos, inginally spen’s all yer kin in de wrastle, an’ 
den sots back an’ wonders why yer done it. 
Yer better ax you-alls Paw how he done, 
honey-Daniel, suh.” 

“He would laugh, Syd, and you don’t 
ever; that’s why I'm telling you. Hed say 
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“I’ve picked out the girl 
Im going to marry" 
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"Here's a note from Cousin Dan" 
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for me to wait till Pm growed up. But I can't, Syd. She's 
sure to be tooken if I do. "There's so many fellows that 
like her that I hardly ever get to see her all by myself. But 
DH try the flowers, Syd, and candy. 

His hand went deep into his small pocket and came out 
with two pennies. 

Then he rested his chin in his hand and went into a 
brown study, his heels keeping up a gentle and reflective 
tattoo on the barrel. Uncle Sydney watched him fur- 
tively from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

"You give 'em a ring, too, don't you, Syd? Do you 
reckon the one you made me out of that black button would 
do all right?" asked the small boy. “Then when I'm some 
bigger, and get to drivin’ the grocery wagon, I could buy 
her a gold one." 

*Sho'ly, sho'ly," responded Syd, “dat’s a right 'spectable 
lookin' ring. You-all des put it in er box, wid some cottin 
'roun' it, an’ tie hit wid er ribbin an’ she gwineter be mighty 
tickle' 'bout hit. What yer maiden lady's fust name, honey- 
Daniel, suh?" 

"Marjory," said Dan, promptly. 

“Dat’s a right hifalutin’-soundin’ name, suh. 
all kin’ er ribbins an’ rufflins. Ma-ma- Majority!/—yes suh! 
—dat's a mighty up-an'-erway kind er name. You-all better 
wait twell ver growed up des a leetle bit mo' befo' yer 
tackles any young lady dat’s name Majority." 

“Didn’t I tell you I can’t, Syd? Shell be tooken, and 
there's nobody else I want. There's Mother calling me. 
Cross your heart, Syd, and hope to die if you tell!” 

The old man went through the ceremony solemly. 

“Did his best ter bresh some er de dust f'um de seat er 
date white duckin’ suit," he mused, gazing after the.re- 
treating figure with a look of such love and admiration that 
his homely black face was transfigured. 

But as Sydney finished currying his horse he stopped 
often to slap his knee and chuckle softly to himself: “She 
done name’ Majority—an he gwine give her 
date black button ring!” 

The young lady with the “up-and-away” 
kind of name—generally known as Miss Mar- 
jory Gay—was swinging idly in the hammock. 
One slippered foot was curled up under her, 
and the other tapped the 
ground as she lay with her 
white arms above her head, 
gazing up into the honey- 
suckle vines above her. She 
was trying to face the fact 
that she was very, very un- 
happy. It had been a beau- 
tiful Summer — the most 
beautiful in all her life. Yes 
—she might as well 
face that fact too—It 
was because Dan Mor- 
ris had been spending 
the Summer with his 
aunt. 

Tomorrow he would 
go back to the city, 


$ 


, 


Soun’ like 


terly, that it wa$ more 
than likely she should 
never see him again. 
For in the early Win- 
ter he expected to go 
abroad to represent a 
big book concern in 
London. She felt sure 
he cared for her, but 
why hadn't he told 
her so? 
valued himself in Love, as in every- 
thing else? She wondered if, after 


without this dull ache in her heart. 
sharply. 


Was it because he under- 


years had gone by, she would be able to think of him, 
The gate clicked 
Marjory sat up and then gave her hair an 


and she reflected bit- | 


A Soda 
Cracker 
is Known 
by the 
Company 
it Keeps 


It is the most 
natural thing 
in the world 
for exposed 
crackers to 
partake of the 
flavor of goods 
ranged along- 
side. In other 
words, a soda 
cracker is 
known by the 
company ithas 


kept. On the 
other hand 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


have been in 
no company 
but zZezr 
own. When 
you open a 
package you 
lind them so 
oven -fresh 
that they al- 
most snap be- 
tween your 
fingers as you 
take them 
from the pack- 
age. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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expectant little pat. Coming up the walk was not the tall 
figure she had hoped to see, but only his diminutive 
namesake. 


She did not feel in the humor to entertain a small boy, 
but perhaps he would talk of his big hero, *Cousin Dan". 

The child came forward to the hammock more shyly 
than usual, and awkwardly held out a bunch of sunflowers. 
They were much the worse for wear, for it was a long walk 
and his hand was hot. 

“Here,” he said, smiling up at her; “here they are, Mar- 
jory! And do they give you the candy right now or wait 
till after while?" 

“Oh, did you bring me some candy, too, dear? How 
good of you!” 

He opened the bag and held it out for her to see. 

“It’s a nofful little,” he said, “but you see I only had 
two cents. Mother says 'tisn't good for you to eat too 
much candy. There’s two pep’ment drops, and two jaw 
breakers. P’raps you better eat the pep’ments while I'm 
here, ‘cause if you once get to going on jaw-breakers, you 
can’t stop. 

“I like that pink dress, Marjory,” he went on, with 
candid admiration; “it makes your face all pinkie where 
the dimples are. And when you are hot, your hair gets 
to little curls all round your face; don’t it? You ’member 
how pretty my mother is? Well, you are ‘most as pretty 
as that!” 

She put one arm around him, and drew him close. 

“Dear little Dan,” she said, “it’s lovely to be told that.‏ ؛ 
I know a good deal bigger boy who hasn’t the courage to‏ 
tell me it.”‏ 

“I camed a-purpose to tell you something,” he said. 
“I’ve been your sweetheart always, haven't I?—Ever since 
Ive had on long dresses, and you used to borrow me some- 
times! Well, when I get to drivin’ my grocery wagon, so 
Ill have some more money, wont you marry me? I just 
wish you would! I’m most up to Syd's collar button now, 
and I don't think it's going to be long till Pm big as Dan.” 

“Dan—Dan!” she cried; “you dear little sweetheart— 
what in the world made you think of that?" 

But at this most opportune moment, the sound of merry 
voices came to them. A crowd of girls came in at the 
gate, and Dan's opportunity was gone. “I’m coming again, 
in the morning," he whispered, “and 1:11 bring you some- 
thing you—you want." 


* * * * * * * * * 


“Are you ready for the wrastle, Kid?" called Cousin 
Dan, springing up-stairs, two steps at a time. 

This bed-time frolic gave the small boy the keenest de- 
light. It always came after he was ready for bed, and to 
the uninitiated had no charms whatever. It seemed to con- 
sist in the two hauling, punching and pounding each other 
for ten minutes. When it was over, little Dan always 
clinched one small fist and held out his arm, and big Dan 
pinched the forearm gravely and carefully, to determine 
the exact amount of muscle gained in the past twenty-four 
hours. 'This was an interesting and important ceremony, 
but one who has never been a small boy may not understand. 
To-night little Dan lay quite still on the bed in his 
white night-gown, and made no response to the advances 
of the enemy. 

"What's up, Kid?" said big Dan, dropping down beside 
the little white figure. “Sick, old fellow?” 

“My head aches,” said Dan, “but that isn’t why I just 
don’t feel like wrastlin’ to-night. There’s a girl I like, and 
I want to think about her.” 

The young man drew in his breath with a sharp whistle. 

“Good Lord, Kiddie! You are beginning early in life,” 
he said. 

Then he reached over in the darkness, found the small 
hand and held it close. “I know how you feel,” said Cousin 
Dan, softly, “I’m in love myself, Boy, and I’m going to 
get you to help me. I know you can keep a secret all 
right, and I want you to take this little box over to Miss 
Gay, the first thing in the morning. Tl slip it here under 
your pillow, and here’s the note that goes with it. I’m 
off, you know on that seven-thirty train. There’s a ring 
in the box, so be mighty careful of it. We've been chums 
all Summer, and I knew you'd help me out." 

There was no answer and Dan leaned over to see if the 
child had fallen asleep, but his eyes were wide open. 

“You are so fond of Miss Marjory, I know you would 
like to have her for a cousin.” 

“I wouldn't,’ said the child; “I wouldnt, either. But 
Pll take the note." 

Next morning Dan’s last injunction, as he started for 
the train, was a whispered word to the child. “Don’t you 
forget the note and the box, Dannie. How hot your hand 
feels !” | 

To which Dan replied firmly, *I said ۲۵ take the mote, 
and I will." 


The young man smiled as he turned away. “Poor little 


chap," he thought. “He doesn't want me to like any- 
body else." 
* X * * * E * E x 


After he had gone, Dan went very slowly to the farthest 
end of the big yard. A cedar tree grew here with wide 
spreading branches. He had elected this his Secret Place, 
months before. It had been one afternoon when he was 
Captain Kidd, and had been obliged to select a Secret 
Place at once to bury his Treasure. Even Sydney had not 
been told about it. 

The Treasure was a tight wooden box, containing a ball 
of string, two fish hooks, a large candy peach, a Jews-harp 
and a glass stopper for a bottle. 

He felt very sober and miserable, as he crawled under 
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the branches and dug up the Treasure. Then he carefully 
placed the small white box among the other things, screwed 
down the lid, and buried it once more, stamping down the 
earth carefully over the spot. Next he took the button ring 
and placed it on a generous bed of cotton which he had 
pulled from the cornet of the quilt on his bed, and put 
it into an empty candy box—he had hesitated between this 
and a shoe box—tied it with a scrap of ribbon, and felt 
satisfied with the result. After which he started for the 
home of Miss Marjory Gay; a very determined but un- 
happy lover. 

Fortune favored him—she was in the back yard weed- 
ing the pansy bed when he got there—and no one was near. 

Dan came to the point at once. Matters had become 
too serious to beat about the bush. 

“Here’s this,” he said, giving her the box, “and here's 
a note from Cousin Dan. He went away this morning, 
and I said Td give you the note. I didn't tell him that 
I'm going to marry you, but I'll write it to him." 

Her eyes were very soft and shining as she took the 
box and the note, and bent to kiss him. 

"I want to have a little talk with you, Dan, dear," she 
said. “You wait here until I read this.” And she went 
into the house. 

Dan rocked and kicked his heels, attempted a whistle, 
and grew more unhappy every minute. What a splendid 
chum Cousin Dan had been! Visions of numerous soda 
waters and ice cream treats rose before him. After a bad 
ten minutes of this, he could stand it no longer. 

"I 'spose Pve just got to go unbury that Captain Kidd 
stuff," he said with disgust. 

And so when Marjory came back to the porch, her eyes 
shining and her cheeks pinker than ever, her small lover 
had vanished. She sat down and read the note over again. 
It was very straightforward and manly, and finished with 
this sentence: 

"I hardly dare hope, but I do hope you care for me, 
Marjory. I am sending you a very simple ring, and I want 
you to wire me if you are willing to wear it. Some day I 
shall get vou a beautiful one." 


. With a very puzzled expression she lifted the um 


button ring from the candy box. 

"I can't understand it," she said. *I don't see how 5 
can ask me to wear a horrid thing like that. But the letter 
is so beautiful that I don't seem to mind about the ring 
—as much as I should! Perhaps he thinks if I really care 
for him, I won't mind wearing it. But I don't see how I 
can !—but I shall!—for Dan.” l 

And she slipped the black circle on her slender finger. 


Meanwhile, the small figure in the blue linen suit plodded | 


on steadily. The ache in his head made him dizzy, and he 
was very thirsty. His shoes kicked up the white dust into 
a cloud before him. On and on—perhaps he should never 
get there, but just keep going on like this forever, he 
thought. How queer his head felt! The white road was 
meeting him now, in waves of dust and glaring heat. Some- 
where there was a place in the road where you could see 
the white cupola of the barn, and the white colonial pillars 
of the house. Mother was there—he didn't care for Mar- 
jory now, all he wanted was Mother. Only the road didn’t 
seem to go to Mother after all—but just on and on and on 
to the end of the world. 

And then he saw the white cupola, and yes—Uncle Syd 
was standing in the door of the barn. And, with a little 
blind stumbling step, he fell forward into the arms stretched 
out to him. 


* * * 3 * * L3 * * 


Then came weeks in a quiet, darkened room where people 
spoke only in whispers, while outside on the stairway an 
old negro man sat for hours at a time, his wrinkled black 
face quivering. 
be lying there on the bed, a feverish, tossing little figure, 
the offending crop of curls cut close to his head. But in 
truth, this was a mistake, as he told them afterwards; for 
he was really walking all the time down a wide white 
road, and he could not stop, even if he wished to. Some- 
times it led beside a meadow where flowers nodded, and 
a little stream gurgled, and there were yellow butterflies 
everywhere. Sometimes it led to a deep, dark cave under 
the cedar tree, where Captain Kidd had buried a Treasure. 

He wanted very much to stop and get Dan's ring out 
of the box, only his feet would not let him, but carried him 
always on and on and on down the long, white road. And 
those who watched hardly dared to breathe, for fear the 
long, white road that he talked so much about in his de- 
lirium would lead him away from them, on up to the Gate 
of Heaven. 


But one morning as his Mother bent over him, he opened 
his eyes and smiled at her, and she knew that he had left 
the endless road that tired him so, and had come back 
to be petted and scolded and loved. 

Later, Cousin Dan leaning over him, said softly: 

“Tve dug up the Captain Kidd Treasure, Boy; and don't 
you worry, it's all right." 

The weak fingers closed over Cousin Dan's big, firm 
hand: 

“I wish you would marry Marjory for me,” he said. 
“Pd rather stay here always with Mother. I'm so acquainted 
with Mother." 

“I will" promised Cousin Dan, quite cheerfully. "Il 
be glad to, Kiddie. And now all you have to do, is to 
get well." 

“Don’t you think Marjory would give back my button 
ring?” said Dan. “Cause I like that ring—Syd made it 
for me!” 
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And the boy seemed to every one else to | 


SURE TO ASK 
The Kind of Coffee when Postum is 
W ell-made. 


“Three great coffee drinkers were my 
old school friend and her two daughters. 

“They were always complaining and 
taking medicine. I determined to give 
them Postum instead of coffee when they 
visited me, so without saying anything 
to them about it, I made a big pot of 
Postum the first morning, using four 
heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint of water 
and let it boil twenty minutes, stirring 
down occasionally. 

“Before the meal was half-over, each 
one passed up her cup to be refilled, re- 
marking how fine the coffee was. The 
mother asked for a third cup and in- 
quired as to the brand of coffee I used. 
I didn’t answer her question just then, for 
I had heard her say a while before that 
she didn’t like Postum unless it was more 
than half old-fashioned coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the 
coffee she liked so well at breakfast was 
pu > Postum and the reason she liked it 
was because it was properly made, that 
is, it was boiled long enough to bring out 
the flavour. 

"I have been brought up from a ner- 
vous, wretched invalid, to a finc condi- 
tion of physical health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. 

“1 am doing all I can to help the world 
out of coffee slavery to Postum freedom, 
and have earned the gratitude of many, 
many friends.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason." 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Stories ot me South 
Told by a Nestor 


| Vivid, picturesque and 


| 


filled with romance, tradition and 
history, is the series of articles un- 
er preparation for Uncle Remus 
Home Magazine 


Dr. R. J. Massey 


Whose previous articles have been widely 
uoted after publication in Uncle Remus's. 
So much interest did his previous stories 
arouse all over the country, that we have 
arranged for Dr. Massey to prepare the 
series “Stories of the South told by a 
Nestor." 
Dr. Massey has lived 80 years in the 
South. Despite his four score years he 
` is more active than many a man of sixty, 
and his memory and sense of humor are 
as unfailing as his mind is keen and 
energetic. 
Can you imagine that the following 
articles will be anything except fascinat- 
ing, instructive and vastly worth while: 


America's First Four Hundred. 

Mrs. Myra Gaines, once the Richest 
Woman in America. 

John B. Gordon's Raccoon Roughs. 

National Debts that States May Never Pay. 


Queer and Picturesque Incidents of Ante- 
Bellum Cotton Planters. 


The Courtly Customs of the Ante-Bellum 
South. 


How Some 010 Southerners Won Their 
Fortunes. 7 


The First Sewing Machine Invented by 
a Georgian, 


A Cat Has Nine Lives, Captain Downs Had 
Only Four. 


In his quaint znd picturesqe style, Dr. 
Massey will tell these stories to our read- 
ers. Youll want to stay in the circle if 
you ve read any of Dr. Massey's qiie 
articles. First of the series will be printed 


in the October issue of Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine. 
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Amos Rucker, Colored: 
Confederate Veteran 


IKE the bison and the 
buffalo, the *old-time 
negro" will soon be extinct. 
The new negro of the new 
South will be the negro of 
the future. 

His interest and signif- 
icance is large, for he is 
the negro of the “negro 
problem". It is, however, 
a different interest alto- 
gether from that of the 
“old-time negro". He is a 
totally different phenome- 
non, and authentic records 
of him should be preserved 


wist 


for historical, no less than 
for sentimental, reasons, dd 
for he is rapidly passing (ee 
away, and, when he goes, E 
we "shall not look upon his Pes 
like again". a 
Smaller each year grows ds 
the little company of col- r 


the horrors of war, the 
chaos of reconstruction 
and the alienation of these EAE 
piping times of equality, 
have unfalteringly persist- pes 
ed in their attitude of af- ERE 
fectionate loyalty towards | 
*their white folks". 


ored folks who, through all | 


m - 


Among this ever lessen- 2 
ing band of faithful ser- E 
vants, these “white-folks’ p. 
niggers", as their own race ۹ 


call them now, there could 
have been numbered no 
more interesting character 
than that of an old negro man who. passed away some 
months ago in Atlanta. Throughout the whole South it 
would have been difficult to find a more striking or dramatic 
figure than that of Amos Rucker, whose bright, black face, 
with its friendly smile, was known and loved of all men 
in the city where he lived and died. Amos “belonged” to the 
Rucker family of 
Elbert County, 
and when his 
"young marster", 
Sandy Rucker, 
went to the war, Amos went with him. In the wonderful 
record of the fidelity of the negroes of the South to the 
homes and families of their masters during war times, a 
most striking example was furnished by the “likely young 
colored boys” who followed their young masters to the army 
as "body-servants". A story is told of a report made by 
a subordinate officer to General Grant of reinforceinents to 
General Lee's army of “90 privates from the University 
of Virginia with 90 body-servants". 

In the thriling records of those dramatic days these 
negro body-servants deserve a chapter to themselves. Many 
weeping mothers laid the care of dashing young officers and 
privates upon black Jim or Sam or Andrew: and hunger 
or cold, privation and the temptation to desert to the better 
provided side developed few Judases among them.  Uni- 
formly true to the trust *old Miss" imposed, they acted as 
cook, valet and general utility men, a very important part 
of their service being that of foraging in starvation times. 

Where the fortunes of war were favorable, master and 
man came home together; while every Southern towu holds, 
among the pathetic annals of those fearful days, stories of 
painful and difficult journeys through hostile lines when 
the bodies of voung heroes were brought back to weeping 
mothers by these same colored boys, who thus proved them- 
selves *faithful unto death". 

Notable among this class of body-servants was Amos 
Rucker, whose master early enlisted in the Thirty-third 
Georgia Regiment, a part of the Division of General Pat- 
rick R. Cleburne. This Division caught some of the heaviest 
fiphting of the war, and Amos not only accompanied his 
master into every engagement, but, standing side by side 
with him, he fought like an enlisted soldier. When in the 
trenches or in a charge, a gun or a saber would fall from 
the hands near to him, Amos was ever quick to snatch it 
up and push forward to close up the ranks. 


His enthusiasm for the cause of the Confederacy was 
sincere and personal. It was his master's cause and there- 
fore his, but, once enlisted in it, the fire and fervor of the 
fray became his own, and when he died there ceased to 
beat a heart as loyal to the Lost Cause as any that took 
flight under Lee at Gettysburg, or Jackson at Bull Run. 

This enthusiasm it was which made for Rucker his pic- 
turesque and unique position as the acquaintance and per- 
sonal friend of nearly every white person in Atlanta. After 
the war, when, in too many instances, the hands of white 


Amos Rucker 


By PASSIE FENTON OTTLEY 


and black were turned 
against each other, Rucker 
knew nothing of the storm. 
To him the solving of the 
negro problem was exquis- 
itely simple. The white 
folks were his folks: they 
would take care of him, 
and they did. When many 
years ago, his health grew 
feeble and he was unable 
to do much work, Amos 
knew no care. In his uni- 
form of Confederate gray, 
which he wore to the day 

pz of his death, he went cheer- 
3 ۱ : fully about the streets of 
p* Atlanta, beaming upon old 
and young alike, and as se- 
cure of all that was need- 
ful as are the lilies of the 


field. 

Rucker was one of the 
very few negroes who held 
membership in a camp of 

i Confederate Veterans. 
He regularly belonged 
3 to Camp W. H. T. Wal- 
| ker, U. C. V., and never 
$ failed to attend a Reunion, 
`| no matter how far it 
1 might be from Atlanta. On 
4 these occasions, the little 
3 old darkey with the white 
4 head and the gray clothes, 
N attracted any amount of 
UNIRE PES] attention, and was often 


the center of an interested 
group while he performed 
a remarkable feat of mem- 
ory in calling verbatim the roll of his master’s old Regi- 
ment. From A to Z, from Color-Sergeant to the last Pri- 
vate, in the voice of the Orderly Sergeant, Rucker would 
run through the roll, answering to each name, sometimes 
"Here", often, very often, “Dead” or “Wounded”. He 
loved to be called upon to give his roll-call, and it was 
a great occasion 
with him, when, 
at a meeting of 
the Camps, a re- 
quest would be 
made for it, as was often done. Some verses written sev- 
eral years ago by a veteran comrade affords an idea of how 
Rucker and his roll-call were regarded by the Camps: 


WHEN RUCKER CALLS THE ROLL 
By F. O. Chase 


How thick the mem'ries come to mind, 
Of many a tented plain, 
Of fading lines, of faded gray, 
And ghastly heaps of slain, 
Of bugles blaring through the night 
In tones that stir the soul, 
The days of '62 come back, 
When Rucker calls the roll. 


Full many a roll call comes to mind, 
Full many a sad parade 

Of muskets glinting down the line 
And gleam of saber blade, 

Though few they be who do not sleep 
Beneath some grassy knoll, 

In vivid visions all come back 
When Rucker calls the roll. 


Then here's to Rucker—loyal heart, 
Faithful and tried and true— 

And when death's bugle sounds for taps 
Our prayer shall go with you. 

May many years pass o'er your head 
Ere the last sad bell shall toll ° 

To tell that faithful Rucker 
No more shall call the roll. 


By a singular incident, Rucker was reported dead sev- 
eral weeks before the time of his actual demise, and while 
he was still in moderately good health. One of his own 
color; presuming upon his many well-known friendships 
among the white people, made a round of stores and bus- 
iness offices, stating that Rucker was dead and asking for 
money with which to bury him. He had, evidently, how- 
ever, reckoned not fully enough upon the extent of the old 
man’s popularity, for the news spread, and, not content 
with sending contributions, a number of prominent citizens 
hurried to the home of the supposed corpse with hearse 
and every equipment for a proper funeral. What was their 
surprise to be met at the corner of the street by the cheer- 
ful, though surprised, Rucker himself. The bearer of false 
tidings was haled into police court upon the charge of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses, there to be faced by 
the alleged dead man, who indignantly denied that he was 
dead, or, if he had been, that he should have entrusted his 
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“NATIONAL? 
Tailored Suits 


Made -to-Measure $ $An Es 
New York Styles 10 * A oss 


Fall Style Book and Samples FREE 


“NATIONAL” 
Suits are made to 
the measure of our 
customers, all of 
whom send us their 
orders by mail. We 
have been making 
these perfect-fitting 
suits in this way for 
Twenty-One Years. 
And all of this 
‘Twenty-One Years 
of experience and 
knowledge and 
skill can go into 
the making of 
Your Suit this 
Fall. 


You only 
need to write Æ 
us today for A? 
your FREE 
copy of the 
“NATIONAL” 
Fall Style Book 
and Samples pic- 
tured below. 


You select 
your material 
from the samples 
we send you. 
You select your 
suit from the 
Style Book. We 
do all the rest 
and we take all 
the risk. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every "NATIONAL?" Garment has the 
"NATIONAL?" Guarantee Tag—our signed 
Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return any "NATIONAL?" garment not sat- 
isfactory to you and we will refund your money 
and pay express charges both ways. 


The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postag'e to all parts of the world. 


"NATIONAL" Ready-Made Garments 


W aists Furs 
Skirts Dresses 
Cloth Coats Sweaters Misses’ and Girls’ 
Fur Coats Hats Suits and Coats 
Rain-Coats Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 


Hosiery 
Underwear 


Why not learn all the desirable new fashions from 
Your Copy of the “NATIONAL” Style Book? Why not 
see the New Duchess and Gainsborough Hats, the New 
Dresses, which return this season to the pretty styles 
of the Twelfth Century, the New Long Coat Sweaters, 
the new "''Sileotta" Petticoat, something you have 
never seen before, and all the new ideas in Misses’ and 
Girls’ Suits, Dresses and Coats! It gives you so many 
new style hints, suggests so much to you and gives such 
complete information about what is going to be worn 
that it is the one indispensable fashion guide of the 
season. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Belongs to You—You Only 
Need Write for It 


The “NATIONAL” Fall Style Book pictured below is 
your property. Will you write for it? In writing for 
this Style Book be sure to state whether you wish sam- 
ples for a Tailored Suit and state the colors vou prefer. 
Samples are sent gladly, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
235 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branch Stores 
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A Glance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


BR. BUILT SS 
“five-foot shelf 
of books” has 
been very wide- 
ly discussed in the newspapers and reviews. 
And that, we dare say, was what the wise 
Doctor wanted. No one could be more 
pleasantly aware of the impossibility of 

pleasing all the critics. The gain is in the discussion itself; 

the value arises from the mere curiosity concerning good 
books certain to be aroused by such a controversy. 

There are comparatively few people (if we were but 
honest enough to admit it) who are really familiar with 
all the books in Dr. Eliot’s list of thirty-five. And there 
is a large number of intelligent people that have not read 
more than two or three of them. It is this latter large class 
that the Doctor is after; he seeks to stimulate and direct 


Dr. Eliot 
and His 
Books 


their interest, rather than to impose his own tastes and 


preferences; and to this end he publishes his list and quietly 
rejoices in the educative talk and back-talk which follows. 
And thus, with innocent and laudable craft, has the Doctor 
snared and entrapped the public prints'into a real public 
service, using his own large authority to gain an advertise- 
ment for such worthies as Bunyan, Milton, Thomas a-Kempis 
and Marcus Aurelius. 

It is, perhaps, a sad reflection that these gentry really 
need the advertisement. Contemporary philanthropy scatters 
libraries with a liberal hand; contemporary industry labors, 
and behold!—they are filled with sixbestsellers! Whereat 
popular taste is gratified, exclaiming: “O, aint 6. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s princesses just too lovely for anything!” Mr. Car- 
negie leads many horses to water; Dr. Eliot performs as nec- 
essary a service, smilingly suggesting a filter before they be 
allowed to drink—pointing out the true Pierian brooks. 


a 


FRENCHMAN having crossed the Narrow 
Seas in a monoplane, the English people 
are represented as being greatly agitated 
over the possibilities of aerial invasion. 
Perhaps they are, but we doubt it. One 
swallow does not make a Summer; crossing 
the channel is in the nature of a “stunt”, 
but it is a stunt which falls far short of 

proving the immediate feasibility of the heavier-than-air 
craft as a trustworthy military machine. For while M. 
Bleriot skims across the cliffs of Dover, and the Wright 
brothers sail figures of eight at Fort Myer, and Mr. Hubert 
Latham falls in the creek and picks himself out again for 
a wonderful flight through the storm, there is still consider- 
able tinkering to be done before an aeroplane fleet would 
dare sail over hostile territory, dropping bombs at the right 
place at the right time. The dirigible balloon, such as that 
of Count Zeppelin, is still the more dependable and more 
serviceable machine. 

Undoubtedly, the time is coming when aerial craft of 
both sorts will figure picturesquely in warfare; and by that 
time the proper guns to bring them flopping to the earth 
will have been perfected also. It is a favorite prophecy 
that the increased danger in warfare will have a tendency 
to put a stop to international rows; but that is only specu- 
lation. There will never be any scarcity of men who are 
willing—and eager!—to operate, and oppose, any mechan- 
ism of destruction which may be invented. One of the most 
admirable traits of the human animal is his courage, even 
in the face of the unknown—a kind of sublime foolishness, 
it is sometimes called; but call it what yuu will it is 
surely admirable. 


F 


HAT young assassin from the Punjab who 
killed Sir Curzon Wylie in London a few 
weeks ago defends himself with a great deal 
of conviction: 

“I maintain (so he said when arraigned 
in an English police court) that if it is 
patriotic for Englishmen to fight against 


Punjab's 
Protest 


Germans if they were to occupy this coun- » 


try, then it is much more justifiable and patriotic in my 
case to fight against the English. I hold that the English 
people are responsible for the murder of eighty millions 
of my countrymen within the past fifty years. They are 
also responsible for taking five hundred millions in gold 
every year from India." 

Sir Curzon Wylie was the political adviser of Lord Mor- 
ley, the Secretary of State for India; it is thought that 
Morley's death was also planned. The assassination is 
chiefly shocking because it took place in the capital of the 
British Empire itself, thas indicating the lengths to which 
the Hindu revolutionists are willing to go—there have been 
enough murders on Indian soil during the last couple of 
years to give such crimes the color of expected political 
commonplaces. —— 

There are plenty of apologists who maintain that British 
rule in India, even at its worst, is to the ultimate benefit of 
the natives. And sometimes they make out a very plau- 
sible case. But these theories seem to be quite beside the 
mark: The important fact is that the natives do not share 
them, and have carried their dissent to the point of revo- 


lution. And a revolution of the 
most sinister kind; one in which 
assassination, rather than open 
warfare, is to be employed. 
And what are you to do with people who commit mur- 
der with patriotic phrases on their lips; and who so evi- 
dently believe what they say? 

As Wallace Irwin's Jap would say: 
answer." 


“We require no 


43 


HAT is the truth about Mexico and Diaz? We 
confess ourselves puzzled. We have, for 
years past, read so many conflicting ac- 
counts in the newspapers and reviews; we 
have had so many diverse stories offered for 
our own publication; we have had so much 
conflicting verbal information and mis-infor- 
mation. Generally speaking, there are two 

stories: One, that Diaz is a sort of benevolent despot—one 

who has ruled with a firm hand, indeed, but always for the 
best interests of the people, who are not so much his con- 
stituents as his subjects. "The other story: That there is 
less benevolence than oppression under his strong rule; that 
while he has been putting Mexico upon an orderly basis, he 
has also surrounded himself with a throng of greedy cour- 
tiers who exploit the country for their own benefit, using the 
machinery which he has created to that end. And the first 
picture, it is furthermore stated, is the result of paid puffery. 

It was only the other day that the barricades were up 
and the bullets flying in the streets of Guadalajara, while 
the mobs yelled “Down with Diaz!" But was this a spon- 
taneous outbreak against an oppressor, or a carefully 
planned maneuver on the part of the Reyes party? Is it 
merely that the rabble hoots because the old man’s grip is 
getting a little slack? Or has there really been the devil 
to pay, and has the devil asked for too much remuneration? 

Those two pictures of Diaz—we should not wonder if 
there was a touch of truth in both of them, though they 
seem so to conflict. A man who has lifted a country like 

Mexico out of the welter ef chaos and given it a place among 

the nations, needs must have many admirable qualities— 

force, tenacity, courage and cunning. 
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HE cause of woman suffrage is approaching 
a most critical period. 

It is becoming fashionable, 

Following the accession to the ranks of 
the British suffragettes of so many titled 
Englishwomen, a number of New York’s 
“smart set” have taken up the “cause” in 
America. There may be no connection at 

all between these two facts—indeed, we have seen it valiantly 
denied more than once that our metropolitan leaders of 
fashion take their cue from the socially elect of Albion. We 
believe such denials are fashionable. 

But there is really something of danger ahead of the 
American suffragists. If they permit the aforesaid leaders 
of fashion to take this thing up as a fad, as if it were golf 
or bridge, the “cause” will rather .cse than gain in the 
estimation of many male allies who stand in a position to 
advance it. 

Not that it is anything to us, when we come to think 
about it. We do not believe that the republic would be 
either saved or damned by female suffrage. We really can- 
not see where it would make any particular difference one 
way or the other. It would mean merely an extension of 
the franchise without extended appreciation of the manner 
in which the franchise should be used. When we have ad- 
mitted that the great bulk of feminity is as capable of 
grappling with the vast and varied problems that do beset 
the state as is the great bulk of masculinity, we have not 
admitted very much after all. Let us say that the women 
are as wise, as patriotic and as well-informed as the ma- 
jority of us men—it is no great praise! Feminine failings 
are of a different sort from masculine failings, but they are 
no less general; perfection is far from either sex; and it is 
the gathered units of individual shortcoming, as well as of 
individual merit, that make up that startling aggregate of 
failure and imperfection which is representative govern- 
ment. We will have twice as many voters, twice as much 
raw material for the politicians to work with and for the 
reformers to despair over, but neither loss nor gain so far 
as the cause of good government is concerned. We have 
told the women so many pretty lies concerning their ethical 
superiority, for the sake of politeness—or while making love 
to them—or from force of habit—or to make conversation— 
that we have ended by half-believing them ourselves. The 
women are wiser, and will sometimes even take the trouble 
frankly to disillusion us concerning their sisters. 

To repeat: Why should the woman make a better citizen 
than the man? And how the deuce can she make a worse 
one?- Whether they -ote or not is really a small matter, and 
it is distinctly humorous to hear the suffragists prophesying 
the millennium, on the one hand, and the anti-suffragists, 
on the other, predicting the fall of the skies. Let them 
vote, and—take it from us—in ten years’ time, after the 
strangeness of the innovation has worn off and the sight has 
become familiar, there will be in the state of the government 
no indication that any change of moment has occurred. 


The Pic- 
turesque 
Porfirio 


THREE REASONS 
Each with Two Legs and Ten Fingers. 


A Boston woman who is a fond mother 
writes an amusing article about her ex- 
perience feeding her boys. 

Among other things she says: “Three 
chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack 
and Dick, aged 6, 4 and 2 years re- 
spectively, are three of our reasons for 
using and recommending the 4, 
Grape-Nuts, for these youngsters have 
been fed on Grape-Nuts since infancy, 
and often between meals when other 
children would have been given candy. 

"I gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose 3 year old child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily and the mother continued 
the good work and it was not long be- 
fore a truly wonderful change mani- 
fested itself in the child’s face and body. 
"he results were remarkable, even for 
Grape-Nuts. 

"Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
every day and keep strong and well and 
have three of the finest, healthiest boys 
you can find in a day's march." 

Many mothers instead of destroving 
the children's stomachs with candy and 
cake give the youngsters a handful of 
Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
something in the way of sweets. The 
result is soon shown in greatly increased 
health, strength and mental activity. 

"There's a Reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville." 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


The 010 South 
in American 
Architecture 


By 


Mrs. Thaddeus Horton 


An Unrivaled Series of Articles Illustrated 
With a Superb Collection of Photographs 


NOW PUBLISHED IN ITS ENTIRETY 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Beginning with the October issue we 
will publish as one of our leading fea- 
tures a series of illustrated articles dealing 
with the classic architecture of the old 
South which is now so greatly influencing 
American work from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. Each installment of this 
series will consist of one or more pages of 
magnificent illustrations and an accom- 
panying article. 

The pictures will present examples of 
Southern Architecture of the Georgian 
Period (commonly called "Colonial") and 
of the Greek Revival, which came later, 
showing the common use of the free 
classic and the strong influence exerted by 
West Indian immigration on the archi- 
tecture of New > Mane and Charleston 
and other parts of the South. 


Charming examples of old French court 
yards will be shown, some old Southern 
gardens, and many detail pictures of inte- 
riors, doorways, colonnades, gateways, 
the whole furnishing a most valuable ex- 
hibit, interesting alike to individuals and 
to architects. : 

'The old Southern houses, derived from 
Greek models, with their curious modifi- 
cations made necessary by the exigencies 
of modern life, may be said to be more 
truly vernacular than any other architect- 
ure in America. They are constantly fur- 
nishing ideas, inspiration and precedent to 
the best architects of the day, now that 
columns are in style again. 

Mrs. Horton has not only the largest collec- 
tion of photographs of this character in the 
country, but she is a recognized authority on 
the subject of Southern architecture, having 
furnished a considerable part of the material 
used in the twelve volumes of "The Georgian 
Period," that monumental work of American 
Architecture. She has also contributed illus- 
trated articles on the subject to many of the 
prominent architectural publications of the 
day, notably ‘The American Architect," and 
such lications as “Country Life in Amer- 
ica," "House and Garden," "American Homes 
and Gardens,” "House Beautiful,” “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal," and "Uncle Remus's Home 
Magazine.”’ 
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“They wont be books that'll interest 


The Suspicious Book Shelf 


XU this here Dr. Eliot aena 
—or whatever you call ii diu 1 


him—said you could git a ed- 

dication out o' a five-foot shelf 
o’ books, he upsot the peace an’ 
progress o’ the settlement—or, 
mebbe I should say town. Ever 
man in it—includin' my ol' man— 
set about sawin' lumber fer to 
make that five-foot shelf. Thar 
wuzn't but two carpenters in 
town, an' they wuz kept busy 
night an’ day, an’ sich a ۲ 
an’ a hammerin’ you never hearn 
sence the day you wuz born into 
the worl’! Well, they got the 
shelves done, an’ put. in place, 
but, what puzzled me in the case 
o’ my ol’ man wuz that though 
the book agents wuz jest a-takin’ 
the town, he never buyed a book from a one o' 'em. 

““Why don’t you paternize 'em? I asked. “They 
aint got the right kind o' books, he says. ‘I’ve done 
writ to Mr. Eliot, an’ m expectin’ a authorized agent 
along now ever’ day. They wont be books that'll inter- 
est women-folks, he says, ‘they’re books put up ’spe- 
cially fer men-folks—high-class, he says, ‘an’ no re- 
ceipts fer cookin’ vittles in 'em. I don’t aim to let you 
handle 'em at all; you aint inore’n got time to read 
the family Bible, an’ 'pears to me the readin’ of it 
don't make you any patienter with my shortcomin’s.’ 

"Them wuz the very words he said; an' lo an' 
behol, in about a week or better here come a man 
with the books. 

“ "There here books, he says, ‘air fer the ol man 
—made fer him special—but Pve brung you a gold- 
edge vollum o' Fox's Book o’ Martyrs, as a present,’ 
an’ with that he handed me the book, which wuz the 
very one I'd been a-wantin' fer the longest. 

"Well, he put the ol’ man's books on the five-foot 
shelf, an’ they looked mighty nice up thar—all in a 
row, an’ jest fillin? the shelf snug an’ comfortable; 
but what puzzled me 
wuz not that they 
wuz good, fat books, 
but that they wuz all 
o’ one thickness, an’ 
the last o' 'em had a 
brass clasp on it, an’ 
a little lock an’ key. 

“TENEY TO so COS- 
tive,’ says the agent, 
‘that they aint to be 
handled careless— 
that’s how come they’s 
locks on ’em. You 
don’t git no sich books 
| more’n onct in a life- 
1 T3» time; they're what 

you might call ele- 
vatin’—they lift you 
from the low-ground 
an' put you on the 
mountain-top—they're stimulatin’, they air—reg'lar 
interlectual treats! 

“The agent stayed overnight—him an’ the ol’ man 
in the same room—takin’ a book with ’em, which the 
agent said wuz a sample copy fer the ol’ man to look 
over. I wuz in the next room to ’em, an’ I listened, 
as well as I could, to hear what sort o' readin’ wuz 
in the book, but thar warn’t no readin’ at a//—only 
laughin’, an’ the clinkin’ o’ tumblers ontel nigh day- 
break, which wuz what kept me from my nat’ral rest, 
an’ not any curiousness to know what wuz a-goin’ on. 
Day come, an’ I got breakfast airly, as usual, but the 
ol’ man an’ the book agent didn’t "pear to have much 
appetite, though thar wuz a dish o' fried chicken, an’ 
buscuit that riz like prices in hard time, an’ the best 
coffee you ever drinked—ef I do say it myself; an’ 
“sides that, both the ol’ man an’ the agent looked 
red-eyed an’ frowzy, like they'd took a sack o' corn 
to mill an’ got theirselves into the hopper, by mistake. 

“I thought I knowed a thing or two, but I helt my 
peace, as I always do when the ol man's got sus- 
picious comp’ny, well knowin’ that it warn’t no use 
to say nuthin’ nohow. Well, after breakfast the agent 
took his leave, sayin’ that he had to deliver more books 
to them what had ordered ’em, an’ he liked to be 
punctual with his customers. The ol man shook 


women-folks," he says 


Sunbeams from the South 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


The Major and the Dea- 
con didn't even hesitate 
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lan’s with him, tellin’ him that he'd be shore to let 
him know when he needed more books, an' the agent 
said that next time he come he'd fetch me a 
hymn-book with a gold clasp an the Psalms o' 
David in it, to say nuthin’ o’ Solomon’s Song, 
an’ a bookmark which wuz all silk, with a gold 
fringe at each end. So fur, so 
good. 

"It wuzn't long "fore I seen 
Deacon Jones—that left one 
church an’ jined another, an’ 
then wuz turned out o' that— 
an’ the ol Major, at the gate. 
The ol’ man met 'em. 

* 'We hearn "bout yer five-foot 
0 books, they says, ‘an’ we 
lowed we'd come over an’ have 
a look at ’em,’ an’ in they come. 
They looked over the lot, an 
said the bindin wuz the best 
they ever seen, but the ol’ man 
didn’t open nary a one fer ’em 
—to my great surprise. 

"'PH lend each o’ you a book, says the ol’ man, 
‘but they're so vallible you'll have to leave $2 apiece 
with me fer security that you'll return 'em prompt.’ 
The Deacon an’ the Major didn’t hesitate; they 
planked down the money, got the books an’ the keys 
to ’em, an’ wuz in sich a hurry to git out that they 
come nigh fallin’ over each other. They hadn't 
more'n got out the gate when here come the school 
teacher an' two more, an' each put up his two dollars 
security an' took away a book. 

"Then the news spread over town that after the 
Deacon got through his book he beat his wife, an' 
when the Major had digested his'n he went forth 
an' hit the town marshal over the head with a fence 
rail, an' two o' the other fellers that got books tried 
to break up a meetin' which wuz bein' helt by the 
suffragettes, an' the women beat 'em within a inch 
o’ their lives! Then here come a revenue detective 
to interview the ol’ man "bout handlin’ them sort o’ 
books without a guvmint license, an’ then the cat wuz 
out o' the bag. 

“The revenue feller broke open one o' the books an’ 
pulled out a flat quart o' lightnin’ licker—which wuz 
all that wuz in any of ’em; then, the prohibitionist 
people made a blind-tigerin’ case agin the ol’ man, 
an’ twixt them an’ the guvmint he had the time o' 
his life! The ol’ man give bond to go to court, then 
sot down an’ helt his head in his two hands, an’ said 
it wuz a hard worl’, an’ thar couldn’t be no harder, 
an’ that this here five-foot eddication business wuz 
no good nohow!” 


~ R.T. DEAN ~ 
y^ 


The Rose of Calvary 


This Rose the sweet winds toss 

This dream of Love and loss— 

- Once bloomed above the red thorns 
in the shadow of a Cross. 


So fair—so fair it seems! 

But bitter-sweet its dreams,— 

For still beneath its beauty a 
crimson memory gleams! 


And yet, above the sod, 

Unscathed of wrathful rod, 

It lives, like a love-wounding heart, 
forgiven of its God. 


Log Cabin Sayings 


Cast yo' bread on de waters. Some er it is hard 
enough ter need a good soakin'. 


Don't lay awake ter count de stars. Better go 
‘long ter sleep, till you tell de sun good-mawnin'. 


Satan wuz de only angel dat ever got tired er 
heaven; but heaven wuz new den, an' mebbe it didn't 
have ez many attractions ez what it got now. 


Mebbe folks what gits scorched by de fires er dis 
worl wont min' it so much ef dey strikes de blazes 
er de next one. 


W'en I hears ol’ Trouble singin’ a song, an’ he 
ax me ter jine de chorus, dat's de ve’y time I finds 
it convenient ter lose my voice. 
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The kind with the 
natural flavor of the 
tomato—keeps 
after it is opened. 


Rive [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Made from luscious red-ripe 
tomatoes — the pick of the 
crop, and contains only those 
ingredients 


Recognized and Indorsed by the 


U. S. Government 


Every one of our products is, and al- 
ways has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law has made necessary 
no change in either our formulas or 
labels. Not only our ketchup, but all 
our products — soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables 
and meats, jams, jellies, 3 
preserves, etc.— are the À 


acknowledged standard of 
2 


purity and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods 
bearing our name. 
Visitors are always welcome 


to every part of our kitchens 
and factory. 


Send for our free booklet 
“Original Menus." 


CURTICE BROTHERS ۰ 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Being the Truthful Story of How Josiah Jenson's Eyes Were Opened 


DRAWN BY R. J. DEAN 


HERE was a new grandbaby at the Jensons’, 
: but this was no uncommon thing, for the Jen- 

son children—there were ten of them—were 
all grown up and married; and, although 

some had gone to the far North and some to the far 

East and some to the far West, it somehow happened 

that all the Jenson grandbabies began their existence 

at the home of “Gran’ma Jenson”, in the 

far South. In fact, it was always planned 

that they should begin it there,*for Gran’- B 

ma Jenson had reared ten children of her y 

own, and what she didn't know about 

babies was not worth knowing. At least, 

this was the opinion of the ten Jenson offspring, no 

matter how far removed they might be from the home 

of their childhood. 

It was thoughtful of the children to remember their 
mother's tender care of themselves, and a pardonable 
pride that they should feel Mother to be the only 
person in the whole world to whom they could trust 
the welfare of these young hopefuls for the first few 
weeks of their existence. 

The new baby of our story was Sallie Jenson's 
“first”, and Sallie was Josiah and Sarah Jenson’s 
“last”. She had married a young planter, John Ben- 
son, two years before, and had gone with him to the 
far West, and this was her first visit home. 

It was fortunate that she could be there at this 
time, for this particular baby was one of the “un- 
thrivin’” kind. It had “the yaller janders” and “the 
three-months’ colic”. Gran’ma Jenson knew it was 
the three-months’ colic, although the baby was not 
yet three weeks old. But the three-months’ colic 
always “worked ’em” in the same way, and no one 
knew better than Gran’ma Jenson what that way was; 
for hadn’t she “raised” ten of her own, and looked 
after fourteen other grandbabies, besides helping 
with the neighbor babies for miles around? 

The three-months’ colic always came on about the 
same time in the afternoon, and it lasted about all- 
night, but “wore off” about daybreak, when the un- 
happy victim would fall into a deep sleep from which 
it could scarcely be aroused until the pains “took it” 
about the same time the next evening. 

It was fortunate for Gran’ma Jenson that the baby 
did sleep through the day, for didn’t she have the 
breakfast to get for Josiah and the hired men, and 
the dishes to wash and the house to clean and the 
churning to do and the butter to weigh up and get 
off to market, and Sallie and the baby to look after, 
and the dinner to cook, and the clothes to wash and 
too many other things to do for any one else to re- 
member, to say nothing of doing them? 

Besides, Tom’s children—there were five of them— 
had been “going down” with the measles these last two 
weeks. Tom lived across the branch, about half a 
mile from his father’s home, and Gran’ma Jenson 
must go over there each day to see how the “measle 
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"What ye say, Mary?" asked Josiah 


chillun" were coming on. She must see that each new 
victim “broke out", and then that it stayed “broke 
out"; and so it was very fortunate that the “new 
baby" did sleep through the day. Gran’ma Jenson 
knew that a great deal of its restlessness at night 
was due to this fact, but she was no hand to say dis- 
agreeable things, and so at night she would rock and 
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rock the “poor little critter” until her eyes would 
shut, and then she would arouse herself and rock 
and rock again. 

The baby was now nearly three weeks old, and it 
hadn't slept a night yet. Of course Gran'ma Jenson 


had not slept either, but no one seemed to think of 
that. Besides, there seemed to be a general opinion 
that it did not take much sleep to “keep her going". 

"Come on, Josiah, to yer dinner, an' tell the men to 
come along, an' don't you'ns wait on me, I must look 
atter the baby a spell. Evry thing's right ready an’ 
waitin’, so come right on." 

But the dinne: had not progressed very far when 
there came an excited “hello” at the gate. Josiah ap- 
peared at the door; 

"What is it, Jim," he called. 

“I jest come to tell you that Gene's fell an’ broke 
'is arm an’ Mary's all upset an’ wants ‘er maw to 
come right over. I been atter the doctor, an' jest run 
by to let you-all know. Must be right off again. 
"Spose mother’ll be right over?” 

“Yes, 'spose so," said Josiah, and Jim was gone. 

“Can ye go right over, Sarie?" asked Josiah. “Guess 
ye heered what Jim said. That boy's to break 'is 
neck yet, I'll be bound." 

“T can't go this minit, Josiah,” replied his wife. 
“Mandy sent me word this mornin’ that little Tom 
broke out with the measles last night, an’ I promised 
to go over there as soon as the dinner's over an' the 
dishes washed, an' so I must go there first, but you 
have the mare saddled gin I git back an’ I'll go then." 

So saying, Sarie redoubled her efforts to get through 
with the things at home and hurried over to Tom's 
to see that little Tom was properly “broke out" and 
to make a fresh supply of sage and bone-set teas 
for the five of them. When she returned the saddled 
mare was waiting at the gate. 

Sarie, though a grandmother these last ten years, 
was not old; for hadn't she married when she was 
sixteen, and hadn't the children come along just like 
stair-steps, and hadn't they married off by the time 
they were out of knee dresses and knee pants, and 
hadn't their children come along like stair-steps, too, 
until there were fifteen of them? And still Sarie was 
not old; some forty-nine or fifty, but she had the 
appearance of having seen all of sixty Summers, or 
rather Winters, for Sarie's hair was frosty and her 
brow brown and furrowed, and she had tne patient, 
hopeless look of an aged person, although she was 
supple and strong. She rode horse-back with the same 
ease with which she had ridden when she 
was younger, and to ride Nellie, a gentle 
pony-horse, was her usual mode of travel 
upon these urgency calls from the children. 

*Tll be back, Sallie, time to git the sup- 
per, but if the baby's colic gits too bad 
give him a little of the Bateman draps, an' if he 
don't git easy in a little while, give him some more. 
You can see on the bottle what the dost is." 

As Sarie was leaving, Josiah came up and said: 
"Yell have to kinder hurry, Sarie, or yell be night 


Mary Anne's eyes held him spellbound 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 
a-gittin back. “Squire Mason ‘lowed him an’ ’is wife "ud be over to se Sallie 
an’ the baby an’ set till bedtime, an’ like as not they'll be here fer supper, so 
yell have to hurry up a bit." | 

"DH git back as soon as I can, Josiah,” she replied, in a listless kind of 
way, as she rode off. “Look atter Sallie an’ the baby." 

But when night came on Sarie did not return. Squire Mason and his 
wife were there for supper, but there was no supper at Josiah Jenson's house 
that night for the first time since he and Sarie were married, some thirty- 
four years ago. ۱ 

Josiah made no attempt to entertain the "Squire, but stood watching up 
the road long after it was too dark to see, while Sallie did the entertaining 
by fretting over her mother's delay and giving the baby Bateman Drops 
and soothing-syrup. | 

"Somethin's happened to maw,” she moaned, *Gene's arm wouldn't a-kept | 
‘er. If she'd had to go back, she'd a-come home first. I’m awful oneasy,” | 
she told Mrs. Mason. | 

"Its two miles and more to Jim's, Sallie, and your ma got off late, so | 
don't be worrying till you have something to worry about," continued the | 
*Squire’s wife. 

“You don't know maw like I do. Somethin’s happened," was Sallie's 
reply. Josiah soon decided to ride over to Jim's to see what the trouble was, 
or perchance meet Sarie on the road. "Squire Mason and his wife remained 
with Sallie, and Josiah lost no time getting to Jim's. 

"Why didn't maw come?" was Mary's greeting as her father entered the 
door. “I think its mean in Sallie an’ Tom's folks that they can't let ’er off | 
a minit, an' the poor boy a-beggin' for 'er." 

"What ye say, Mary?" asked Josiah, in a dazed kind of way. 

"[ say, why didn’t maw come?” 

Josiah sat down and looked as limp as a rag. 

"Mary, do you say yer maw haint been here a-tall to-day?" he 
demanded. 

“Of course she haint,” said Mary, beginning to understand. “Why, what's 
the matter, daddy?” 

"She started, Mary, an' she haint come home. 
Mary, somethin's happened to yer maw." 

Mary's quarrelsome tone soon changed to one of distress, and there were 
sounds of bitter weeping as Josiah and Jim rode off to give the alarm over 
the country. Before mid-night nearly every place for miles around had been 
visited, but no trace of the missing woman could be found. The country was 
thinly settled, but in spite of this, dozens of men had banded together by 
morning to do whatever was suggested by Josiah or the boys. 


, 


Somethin's happened, 


Josiah decided to go to Anna’s, his eldest daughter's, some ten miles 
distant, in vain hope that Sarie had gone there. He had no doubt that her 
mind was wandering. He thought now that he had seen signs of it as she 
left him at the gate. 


It was Tom who visited Mary Anne Brown's cottage early the next morn- 
ing to see if Mary Anne had, by and chance, seen or heard anything of his 
mother. Mary Anne and Sarie had been girls together, and Mary Anne had 
spent many weeks with the Jensons, but not once since her marriage had 
Sarie darkened Mary Anne's door. | 

“You have more time 'an I do, Mary Anne", was always Sarie's reply 
when invited by Mary Anne to *come over", *an' don't you wait on me. You 
jest come on when you git ready an' you're allers welcome at that" And 
so Mary Anne went often to see Sarie in the old days, but for the last few 
years she had not gone so often for some reason, or perhaps for no reason, 
only it had not been quite convenient. 

Mary Anne lived about a mile from the Jensons’ on a cross road, in a 
pretty, quiet, cottage. Her household consisted of herself, a maltese cat and 
à bull-dog, for Mary Anne was an old maid and gloried in it. 


When Tom called “hello” at Mary Anne’s gate that morning, it was a 
sour face that poked itself out a half-open door. 

"What yer want, Tom Jenson?” she said. 

Tom was taken aback for the moment and did not reply, but when the 
question was repeated in the same voice, he came to himself, and said: 

"Mary Anne, have you seen mother?" 

“Land sakes! as if I ever did see 'er 'ceptin' I went to see 'er. She never 
had no time fer visitin’ me." 

"Mary Anne," said Tom, almost bursting out crying, “did you know 
mother has disappeared?" 

"Well, if ye find ’er I reckin’ ye wont be so unmindful of "er no more,” 
was Mary Anne's unexpected answer. i 

“Unmindful of 'er?" echoed Tom; “unmindful of mother? Why, Mary 
Anne, what’ the matter with ye? I never saw ye so cross before. We haint 
unmindful of mother; we couldn't hardly live without "er." 

"That ye couldn't," said Mary Anne, “but yell have to live without 'er 
when she's dead an' buried." 

Tom saw it was useless to: tarry here, and, as Mary Anne's sour face 
was drawn back and the door slammed and fastened, he hastened away to 
return home. 

It was after dark when Josiah returned from Anna’s disheartened and 
silent. Tom and a knot of men, who had gathered in the back-yard, were 
discussing the next step to be taken, when Josiah returned. 

"Mother's been murdered an’ the horse stole, I feel sure," Tom was say- 
ing, as Josiah passed them. He was followed by sympathetic glances, as 
silently he passed into the house. There he threw himself into a chair, and, 
without noticing Sallie and the baby, sat rocking to and fro, groaning aloud. 
He did not look up as Sallie responded to a very emphatic knock upon the 
front door. 

“Mary Anne!” cried Sallie; “Oh, I am so glad to see you. Caint you 
stay with us to-night? You're next to mother to me," and she burst out crying 
afresh. Josiah looked up but did not speak; Mary Anne's eyes held him 
spellbound for the moment. He saw she knew something, yet the look upon 
her face was one of displeasure rather than sympathy. Finding his voice, 
he. said: 

“Mary Anne, you bring news. Speak out, don’t look at me like that. 
Do ye know anything about Sarie? If it’s the worst, let me know. I can’t 
bear this suspense no longer. But Mary Anne did not reply. 

Tom had come in by this time, and all three stood looking at Mary Anne, 
their nerves strung to the highest pitch. It was Tom who spoke again: 

“For Heaven's sake, Mary Anne, tell us what you know. Do you know 
where mother is?" 

*Yes, I do," said Mary Anne; “she’s at my house, an’ she’s been there 


all along. Yes, I know what I told you; Tom, ye needn’t be remindin’ me 


of hit. No, Josiah, ye needn’t be startin’ atter ’er in sich a hurry neither, 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Cut Glass—most cherished 
of all the household gods 


q Whenever gentleness and 
culture enter the home—cut 
glass enters also. 

q And as gentleness seldom 
departs when it has found an 
abode—so, cut glass, in that 
abode, remains 
the most cher- 
ished of the 
household gods. 
q Its mission is 
unique. 

q It satisfies the 
hunger for beauty; and it fulfills 
a hundred homely purposes. 

q It is exquisitely delicate— 
and still solidly and substan- 
tially practical. 

q Its presence on the breakfast 
table lightens and brightens 
the first meal of the day. 

q At luncheon and at dinner 
each piece renders more appe- 
tizing that which it contains. 


D ۵ 
ME WORLDS BESA 


q It is the gift universal and 
par excellence. 

q Released from its tissue 
wrappings it sparkles out a 
greeting to the recipient which 
never fails to win a little cry 
| of delight. 

q For the birth- 
day, the wed- 
ding, the anni- 
versary, for 
Christmas, the 
feast of feasts— 
what could diffuse so gracious 
and so joyful a spirit as Libbey 
Cut Glass? 

q For, of course, when you 
think of cut glass you impul- 
sively and instinctively say: 
“Libbey’s.” 

q Because Libbey Cut Glass 
literally 15 “the world’s best." 
q Doubtless there is a Libbey 


dealer in your town. 


The Libbey Glass Company 
Toledo, Ohio à 


LONDON 


and in 


—“The American Crepe of Quality"—is sold by the leading Department Stores, competing suc- 
cessfully with the Crepes of European and Oriental manufacture. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Serpentine Crepe is sold in all representative retail stores—at not over 19 cts. per yard. It is 29 
inches in width. The Japanese and other Oriental kimono patterns are exceedingly rich. The floral 
patterns are beautiful in form and coloring. The plain shades embrace everything modish for 
kimono, dress, and waist uses. The Oriental and floral patterns are largely used for draperies and 


curtains. 
Serpentine Crepe. 


Ask your retailer for Serpentine Crepe. 


The permanent crinkle—not injured by  moisture—is a desirable feature of 


If he has not the patterns or colorings you 


desire, he can easily get them for you. If you have difficulty in supplying your wants, 
send to us for free sample book and list of retailers handling Serpentine Crepe. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 70 Kilby St, BOSTON 


ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER 


**The Bishop and the Boogerman"’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a posthumous book by Joel Chandler Harris. The creator of 
Uncle Remus never wrote anything more fascinating in his life, than so much of this last story of his as is given up to the little truly 


girl and her wonderland of familiar spirits. —New York Sun. 


“The Bishop and the Boogerman” 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
Total 


Both to you for $1.00 


Send postal note, check or currency to SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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that a great man- 

ufacturing firm is 

advertising a fool- 
proof gasoline engine. 
Unfortunately my in- 
formant had forgotten the name, for 
I possess a little motor boat which 
stands in need of just exactly that de- 
vice. Whether such a firm exists I have 
my doubts, for it has now become universally known 
that a man can be more different kinds of a fool than 
was ever dreamed of before the invention of that 
simple, but cantankerous piece of mechanism. There 
isn't a fool-proof anything, to say nothing of a gas- 
oline engine. Perhaps a fine time-piece comes as near 
to perfection as any mechanical invention, but the 
firm never existed which could guarantee that even 
the most careful man would not some time put his 
vest on bottom side up; or turn the stem winder too 
hard. *Nothing can be more astonishing than the ex- 
quisite harmony with which all the parts of our mod- 
ern devices for saving labor and enjoying pleasure 
play into each other. Every imaginable safeguard has 
been thrown around them. No possibility of breakage 
or leakage has been overlooked. More and more 
nearly they become automatic and seem to think as 
well as act. One cannot stand before them without 
imagining that he sees a brain uncovered, and 


I HAVE been told 


thoughts throbbing back and forth like shuttles in a 


loom. And yet, the best of them is likely enough at 


any moment to be wrecked by a fool. 


Here is a $5,000 automobile, for example, every one 
of whose 2,000 or more parts is as perfect as any- 
thing can be, which is not divine. With proper care, 
it might be run for fifty or a hundred years. And 
yet, in some supreme moment, a little cog slips in 
the brain of its owner and the car becomes a wreck! 
Its driver was a fool! He turned to the right instead 
of the left! You can guarantee the car but not the 
owner. Before you get a fool-proof engine, you must 
find a fool-proof man. 


. No, there isn't any fool-proof engine. There isn't 


any fool-proof anything. Humiliating it is, indeed, 


to have to admit that it is our own folly that makes 
shipwreck of fortune, friendship and of life, itself. It 
is, however, true. - 

Do not, therefore, be too exacting in your require- 
ments. Do not ask your manufacturer to build you 
a machine you cannot break; your wife to conduct 
& household you cannot wreck; your Creator to con- 
struct a soul you cannot destroy. There is nothing 
proof against man's folly, in this world, or any other. 


I Protest 


CCORDING to the newspapers, President Taft 

left a Washington theater, one night, because 

he considered the play indecent. If this is true, he 

set an example of the finest type of conduct. He did 

what every noble spirit ought to do—protested against 

evil. And yet, protestation, among us children of 

those Archetypal men and women whose courage 

gave a new name to a large part of Christendom, has 
become a sort of vestigial remainder. 

Not a night passes, in the theatrical season, but 
what in every great city of America, hundreds of 
people get caught in some entertainment where their 
sense of propriety, if not decency, is profoundly 
shocked. But—what do they do? Go out? Indeed 
not. That would make a stir. That would render 
them conspicuous. That would cause people to stare, 
to comment and perhaps to sneer. They, therefore, 


choke their finer sensibilities down and sit out the 


play. 

What happens? The managers and the players 
think they like it and give them more of the same 
kind. The salacious part of the audience concludes 
that they are all tarred with the same stick. "Those 
who, like themselves are shocked, conclude because 
nobody else protests, that they must themselves be 
“squeamish”. Finally their own sensibilities are dead- 
ened, too often, beyond hope. 

It is absolutely certain that if every person in a 
theater obeyed the noble impulses of betrayed sensi- 
bilities, and stalked out. when purity was insulted, 
the vast majority would go and the evil would be 
repressed. Pitiful cowardice, isn’t it? “It is the mis- 
fortune of worthy people that they are cowards,” 
Voltaire said. Yes, we are cowards—“most devout 
cowards, religious in it’—Shakespeare. But it is not 
in any single realm, alone, that the 
capacity for noble protestation, has 
been lost. The realm of fashion 
offers us a Signal proof. What mul- 
titudes of refined women must have 
been outraged in their esthetical sen- 
sibilities by the monstrous, misbegot- 
ten hats which Fashion has im- 
periously ordered them to wear. And 


Little Essays From Life 
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yet, who ever heard of a resounding and revolutionary 
protest? The occasion would have justified street 
processions of remonstrance; loud-voiced defiances; 
everything but mob violence. Those grotesque crea- 
tions of some degenerate milliner have done more 
to pervert our Nation's sense of the beautiful than 
can be undone in a decade. Only think, how soon 
and how early they have made themselves seem beau- 
tiful, (that unexpected but invariable effect of ugli- 
ness, which does not finally correct but conquers taste). 
We have never despised ourselves more than when 
thinking one of those monstrosities beautiful, as now 
and then we really have. And, if women would begin 
to wear bushel baskets, some of them would appear 
so adorable as to make us think them exquisite— 
God help us. 

Why, in the name of that real beauty *which is a 
joy forever", which is *God's handwriting, a wayside 
sacrament”, does not society protest? Why do not 
women go to the milliners en masse and defy them? 
Why do not husbands and fathers refuse to pay the 
bills for them, ride in the same street cars or sleep 
under the same roof with them? 

Tf there is any way of *going out"—as President 
Taft did—we certainly should leave. But, where 
could we go? Such is the universality of fashion, we 
should expect to find them in Siberia or Ceylon. 


Trying a Man Out 


HE Superintendent of the big rolling mill was 
almost diminutive in stature, and had often 
been taken for a boy. That illusion, however, was 
soon dispelled. What he did not know about making 
pig iron, and especially about handling men, was 
hardly worth the learning. When the President of 
the company called him, he appeared in his shirt 
sleeves and stood with his thumbs under his suspenders. 
“Jackson”, said the old man, “I just picked up this 
young fellow. He has been in hard luck but is said 
by his friends to be steady, capable and ambitious. 
If you have any work for him I should thank you for 
giving him a job." 
- Jackson fixed his hazel eyes searchingly upon the 
eager face. It was a look that seemed to penetrate 
the very secrets of his soul. The youth winced a 
little, but stood his ground and Jackson said, “There's 
a vacancy in the shipping department. Ill put him 
in and try him out." 

“Well”, observed the old President, laconically, 
*voung man, all I can say is—it’s up to you!” 

I felt a lump in my throat as the door closed be- 
hind the two men. I knew what that meant—the “try- 
ing out of a man". I knew what masses of them go 
into the crucible every year only to turn out schlag. 

The Superintendent of that rolling mill gave this 
young fellow all that society owes to any man—a 
chance to show what was in him. Society does not 
owe any man a living. It does not even owe him a 
bare subsistence. 

Society, however, ought to be willing to “try every 
man out". If he cannot stand the test, woe betide 
him, for the scrap heap awaits the inefficient. 

In that brief phrase of the Superintendent, the 
whole scheme of existence lies embodied. Life is dis- 
cipline. The world is a crucible. They are “trying 
us out”. For what? Who dares say—"nothing"? 


An Old Guide’s Maxim 


P HERE, in the woods, we have an original char- 
acter, a most rare bird in this conventional age. 

He dares to be himself, thinking, saying and doing 
exactly as he pleases. Many an amusing maxim falls 
from his tongue, which is quite as likely to drip acid 
as honey. One day he said to me, when I had awk- 
wardly lost a fish, *Give 'em line and let 'em swaller, 
I tell you!” Mighty good doctrine for traveling sales- 
men; ministers; editors—for almost anybody. Jerking 
the hook out of the mouth at the first nibble is not 
good fishing. The other day one of my friends asked 


this grizzly old guide 
where were some of the 
best places to catch 
fishes. He took several 
deliberate and resound- 
ing sucks at his old 
pipe before answering. “Stranger, to 
be exact and truthful, you're jest 
about as likely to ketch 'em where 
they haint as where they be!” 

Undoubtedly that is the conclusion men come to in 
many of the swiftly changing moods of human life. 
So subtle and so apparently freakish are the laws of 
existence, that all our efforts at calculation fail. No 
matter upon how many seemingly unvarying experi- 
ences we base our conclusions, the conditions sud- 
denly and incomprehensibly alter. 

After catching fish in a certain hole every Sat- 
urday afternoon for a month, the school boy finds 
it empty and, to his astonishment, pulls out a string 
of trout from a place where he had never felt a 
strike before. 

To what other conclusion can he come than to 
that of the old guide—“you’re jest about as likely 
to ketch 'em where they haint as where they be!” 

In that same way, the doctor catches his patients; 
the merchant his customers; the laywer his clients; 
the hunter his game, and the prospector his gold. 

Hundreds of Uncte Remvus’s readers could tell 
strange tales of finding fortune and friends in most 
unlikely places. 

What more unlikely place than a cemetery to find 
a sweetheart, for example? There, all the same, did 
I find mine! *Youte jest about as likely to ketch 
'em where they haint as where they be!’ 

This, however, is the conclusion of a single, swiftly 
passing mood. Something had soured the old guide, 
that day. Probably he had hooked a three-pound 
trout and lost him in a riffle at the end of a log. 
What he knew, and what we know, is—that fishes 
have their feeding grounds and their run-ways and 
that it is in those mystical spots that the angler ought 
to cast his hook.  Fishes, fortune, fame and friends 
all have a natural habitat. 

If you want to ketch 'em—go ketch 'em where 
they be; not where they haint. 


An Appeal to the Imagination 


E live, as everybody knows, by imagination, 

hope and love. 'The primary value of all 

great discoveries and inventions is not in their con- 
venience and utility so much as in their appeal to the 
imagination. This is, after all, the greatest element 
in the blessing which the navigators of the air have 
shed upon the race. Few things, if any, since the 
prodigious achievement of Columbus, have so stirred 
the most remarkable faculty of the human mind as 
that spectacular flight of Louis Bleriot across the 
English Channel. Undoubtedly the shock was greater 
than that imparted by either the Wright brothers or 
Herr Zeppelin. There was something about that 


early morning start when his rivals were asleep: about ' 


that tiny craft with its single plane; but most of all 
about crossing that Channel which has been the bul- 
wark of English greatness for so many centuries, that 
sent an unexampled thrill around the world. It set 
going all the wheels in our hearts. It turned us all 
into prophets. Our young men have seen visions and 
our old men have dreamed dreams. The atmosphere 
of life is palpitant with vaticinations. Now and here- 
after, there is nothing to which we shall not aspire 
and no danger we shall not dare. 

Periods come, in which man's faith in himself, and 
the future, wanes. There seems to be nothing new 
under the sun; no more to be achieved nor to be 
hoped for. All grows stale, flat and unprofitable. 
Life is a weary round of repetition of old, familiar 
and unsatisfying experiences. Suddenly, a Columbus 
discovers a new Continent; a Watts develops a new 
motor power; a Morse lays.an Ocean cable; an Edison 
perfects a telephone; a Marconi sends an intelligible 
message through mountains and across seas on waves 
of light, and the imagination of humanity is again 
aroused. Once more the child's joy in existence re- 
turns. Again we dream of fairies and believe in the 
impossible. 

It will be a long time before we sink back into 
our old lassitude, since reading of the bird-man’s 
flight. Ennuied youths and blaséd old men are wide 
awake with new hopes and plans. A wonderful era 
has dawned. We are upon the verge 
of events and experiences more phe- 
nomenal than the world has ever 
known. Prophetic intimations of new 
wonders, new achievements and new 
pleasures vibrate in every soul. 

The golden age is no longer in the 
past; but future. The face of the 
race fronts forward. Had a winged 
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visitor descended from the planet Mars, he could scarcely have kindled the 
imagination of the human race to a fiereer glow than that short, fat, lame, 
red-faced Frenchman who dropped out of the sky on the whi’ cliffs of Dover. 


An Unexpected Answer 


ULTITUDES of human hearts must have thrilled at the unexpected 
answer which Lieutenant Lahm made from the seat of Orville Wright’s 
aeroplane when his friends asked him whether they could do anything for him 
in case of a fatal termination of his exploit. “I should like you to plant 
some Kentucky blue grass on my grave,” he said. 

Not all death-bed sentiments and observations are weighty and thought 
worthy. For example, the friends of a cow-puncher, whose poor soul had 
been absolutely insensible to religious impressions, sent for an Episcopal rector 
to give him some spiritual admonition, when he lay upon his bed of death. 
The admonitions were long and serious and at their close the clergyman 
earnestly inquired whether there was still any unexplained mystery; any un- 
answered question to be asked. 

"Id like to know," the dying man inquired, “how you git into that vest 
that haint got no buttons." 

He was as solemn as an owl and Lieutenant Lahm was, perhaps trying 
to be as gay and indifferent as a clown. In spite of himself, however, his 
deeper mood revealed itself. In that apparently careless remark his heart 
spoke out. He was upon the verge of a great experience. Possibly, he was 
standing on the very edge of the grave. 

In à moment or two, at a height of two hundred and fifty feet above the 
earth, that gasoline motor might choke up and the frail craft, going at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, sink like an arrow-stricken eagle to the earth! 
Conscious of this serious possibility, the soul of the soldier spoke. *I should 
like you to plant some Kentucky blue grass on my grave,” he said. 

It was a tender, a beautiful and noble sentiment. It was a sentiment— 
a sentiment "pure and simple"; but a sentiment that must touch every sen- 
sitive heart. He would be buried afar from the home of his childhood, over 
there in Arlington Cemetery, perhaps, among the other heroes. It would make 
no difference to him then, whether his grave was a grass-grown, flower-strewn 
mound or a sunken depression of sand. But now, now—all that was sacred, 
sweet and dear about his past, arose before his mind. Memories of the old 
plantation house, (somewhere around Lexington was it?) and the broad acres 
which surrounded it, purpling in the sun, waving in the wind, falling to the 
swish of the reaper's scythe, lying odorous in the loft—all came surging back. 
Everything that made the beginning of life sacred returned to make its ending 
sweet. Home, boyhood, the land, the meadow-brooks and meadow-grass— 
how dear they are! 

Had Lieutenant Lahm uttered some profound and even revolutionary 
thought about life; some thought that would have ushered in a new era, it 
would not have touched our hearts like this: “I should like you to plant 
some Kentucky blue grass on my grave.” 


Can Character Be Transformed Suddenly? 


PEAKING of President Eliot's “five-foot book shelf", let us also have a 
shot at his new (?) religion. We pass his “theology” by; but not his 
views of human nature. “The new religion,” he says, “will not afford safety, 
primarily, to the individual; it will think first of the common good and will 

not teach that character can be changed quickly.” 
We boldly venture the assertion that a religion that does not teach that 


character “can be changed quickly” has come from the cloister and is headed 
for the scrap heap. Any man who has never seen character changed quickly 
has had but a meager experience of life. We have, ourselves, over and over 
again seen a character altered as quickly and as permanently as a garment 


dropped into a dye vat. We have seen the mechanism of human souls re- 
versed like the engine in an automobile. Nobody knows better than we that 


character grows slowly, and is, ordinarily, altered unperceptibly; but so is 
it, also, with human hair, which on the other hand at times turns white in a 
single night. This is not an Academic question. It cannot be discussed in 


philosophical abstractions like the Trinity. It is a matter of fact; a subject 
for scientific observation. In order to solve this problem, one is not permitted 
to retire to a study lined with five-foot book shelves (nor twenty-five-foot book 
shelves) and settle it by means of dictionaries; encyclopedias and Poole's in- 
dexes. The place to find the answer to this question is in such missions as 
Jerry McCauley's, on Water Street and in the Arena of Life It is wherever 
men and women are subject to the prodigious and revolutionary forces of 
human experience. 

The man who has not seen reckless dare-devils suddenly transformed by 
the love of pure young girls; or silly and selfish women radically altered in 
conduct and motive by the birth of a little child; or rakes and their feminine 
counterparts converted by a sudden realization of a life like that of Jesus 
Christ, has passed his time in a cloister, we should think. 

Upon reading this naive affirmation of the great educator, a beautiful 
procession of purified souls whom we have seen on the dusty highway, re- 
passed before us in the crowded thoroughfares of memory. 

They have composed but a small fraction, it is true, of the multitude of 
people whose characters we have seen slowly developed and hardened into 
changeless form; but they have demonstrated the soul's plasticity; its capacity 
for sudden and permanent alteration. | 

If we did not believe that there was a reversing gear in the human spirit, 
our hearts would break“ We do believe it. We believe that there is a 
secret spring of action in every soul which, being touched, will turn back 
all the currents of thought, feeling and volition. 

Sometimes men touch that spring themselves; sometimes it is touched 
by another hand, a human hand perhaps; perhaps divine. But, touched it 
is and life begins anew. C. F. G. 

F 


Cheering Her Up a Bit 


A young lady living in Atlanta visited the home of her fiancé in New 
Orleans. On her return home, an old negro “mammy”, long in the service 
of the family, and consequently privileged to put the question, asked: 

"Honey, when is you goin' to git married?" 

The engagement not having been announced, the Atlanta girl smilingly 
replied: 

"Indeed, I can't say, auntie. Perhaps I shall never marry." 

The. old woman's jaw fell. 

*Aint dat a pity, now!” she ejaculated, and, after reflection, she added, 
consolingly, “Dey do say dat ole maids is de happiest critters dey is, once 
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dey quits strugglin'. 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


LARGE number of Gillette (LY) 
Safety Razors are bought by fX 
women who give them to their 

husbands or brothers. 


Men are amusingly conservative about new 
devices for personal use. A man will try a Gil- 
lette if somebody gives him one—and immedi- 
ately become a Gillette enthusiast. Perhaps the most 
frequent occurrence is that of his purchasing a Gillette 
after having tried one that belonged to a friend with 
whom he was visiting, or camping or motoring. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so 
compact that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped 
in the side of a traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or 
ES metal—with handle and blade box to match. The 

lades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale every where. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles 
gripped in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a 
soap worthy of the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Quer» Stock Exchange Bids. GILLETTE SALES CO. Canadian Office 


London Office 1 LA 63 St. Alexander Street 
17 Holborn Viaduet 521 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 
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Ideal Investments 


Griffin, Ga., 4; per cent Bonds, due 1926 to 1939 
Elberton, Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 to 1939 
Burlington, N. C., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1939 
Chattooga Co., Ga., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1911 to 1939 
Polk Co., Tenn., 6 per cent Bonds, due 1911 to 1922 
Jones Co., Miss., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1916 to 1937 
Jefferson Co., Fla., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 
Abbeville, S. C., 5 per cent Bonds, due 1929 


‘These bonds are secured by amp/e taxes on all the property within the 
respective municipalities, and will yield from 


4; to 4: Per Cent 


depending upon the issue you select. 


Write for descriptive circulars and our Booklet A, “‘As Good as 
Government Bonds." 


A postal brings it. 


Your name should be on our mailing list. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


DEALERS IN BONDS 
English-American Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHAPTER XIX (Concluded) 
DID not want to say it, but he is not. 
Í He is rough, brutal, strong—too strong. 
He has not—" Ruth hesitated and 
could not go on. It was a new experience, 
talking over such matters with her mother. 
And again her mother completed her thought for her. 

*He has not lived a clean life, is what you wanted 
to say." 

Again Ruth nodded, and again a blush mantled 
her face. 

“It is just that," she said. “It has not been his 
fault, but he has played much with—” 

“With pitch?” 

“Yes, with pitch. And he frightens me. Some- 
times I am positively in terror of him, when he talks 
in that free and easy way of the things he has done— 
as if they did not matter. They do matter, don’t 
they?” They sat with their arms twined around each 
other, and in the pause her mother patted her hand 
and waited for her to go on. 

“But I am interested in him dreadfully,” she con- 
tinued. “In a way he is my protégé. Then, too, he 
is my first boy friend—but not exactly friend; rather 
protégé and friend combined. Sometimes, too, when 
he frightens me, it seems that he is a bulldog I have 
taken for a plaything, like some of the ‘frat’ girls, 
and he is tugging hard, and showing his teeth, and 
threatening to break loose.” 

Again her mother waited. 

“He interests me, I suppose, like the bulldog. And 
there is much good in him, too; but there is much in 
him that I would not like in—in the other way. You 
see, I have been thinking. He swears, he smokes, he 
drinks, he has fought with his fists (he has told me 
so, and he likes it, he says so). He is all that a man 
should not be—a man I would want for my—" her 
voice sank very low—“husband. Then he is too strong. 
My prince must be tall, and slender, and dark—a 
graceful, bewitching prince. No, there is no danger 
of my falling in love with Martin Eden. It would be 
the worst fate that could befall me." 

*But it is not that that I spoke about," her mother 
equivocated. “Have you thought about him? He is 
so ineligible in every way, you know, and suppose he 
should come to love you?” 

*But he does—already," she cried. 

“It was to be expected," Mrs. Morse said, gently. 
“How could it be otherwise with any one who 
knew you?" | 

“Olney hates me!” she exclaimed, passionately. “And 
I hate Olney. I feel always like a cat when he is 
around. I feel that I must be nasty to him, and 
even when I don’t happen to feel that way, why he’s 
nasty to me, anyway. But I am happy with Martin 
Eden. No one ever loved me before—no man, I 
mean, in that way. And it is sweet to be loved—that 
way. You know what I mean, mother dear. It is 
sweet to feel that you are really and truly a woman.” 
She buried her face in her mother’s lap, sobbing. 
“You think I am dreadful, I know, but I am honest, 
and I tell you just how I feel.” 

Mrs. Morse was strangely sad and happy. Her 
child-daughter, who was a bachelor of arts, was gone; 
but in her place was a woman-daughter. The experi- 
ment had succeeded. The strange void in Ruth's 
nature had been filled, and filled without danger or 
penalty. This rough sailor-fellow had been the in- 
strument, and, though Ruth did not love him, he had 
made her conscious of her womanhood. 

“His hand trembles,” Ruth was confessing, her 
face, for shame’s sake, still buried. “It is most amus- 
ing and ridiculous, but I feel sorry for him, too. And 
when his hands are too trembly, and his eyes too 
shiny, why, I lecture him about his life and the wrong 
way he is going about it to mend it. But he wor- 
ships me, I know. His eyes and his hands do not lie. 
And it makes me feel grown-up, the thought of it, 
the very thought of it; and I feel that I am possessed 
of something that is by rights my own—that makes 
me like the other girls—and—and young women. 
And, then, too, I knew that I was not like them be- 
fore, and I knew that it worried you. You thought 
you did not let me know that dear worry of yours, but 
I did, and I wanted to—'to make good’, as Martin 
Eden says.” 

It was a holy hour for mother and daughter, and 
their eyes were wet as they talked on in the twilight, 
Ruth all white innocence and frankness, her mother 
sympathetic, receptive, yet calmly explaining and 
guiding. 

“He is four years younger than you,” she said. “He 
has no place in the world. He has neither position 
nor salary. He is impractical. Loving you, he should, 
in the name of common sense, be doing something that 
would give him the right to marry, instead of palter- 
ing around with those stories of his and with childish 
dreams. Martin Eden, I am afraid, will never grow 
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up. He does not take to responsibility and a man’s 
work in the world like your father did, or like all 
our frien 's, Mr. Butler for one. Martin Eden, I am 
afraid, will never be a money-earner. And this world 
is so ordered that money is necessary to happiness— 
oh, no, not these swollen fortunes, but enough of 
money to permit of common comfort and decency. 
He—he has never spoken?” 

“He has not breathed a word. He has not at- 
tempted to; but if he did, I would not let him, be- 
cause, you see, I do not love him.” 

“I am glad of that. I should not care to see my 
daughter, my one daughter who is so clean and pure, 
love a man like him. There are noble men in the 
world who are clean and true and manly. Wait for 
them. You will find one some day, and you will love 
him and be loved by him, and you will be happy with 
him as.your father and I have been happy with each 
other. And there is one thing you must always carry 
in mind—" 

"Yes, mother." 

Mrs, Morse's voice was low and sweet as she said, 
"And that is the children." 

“I—have thought about them," Ruth confessed, re- 
membering the wanton thoughts that had vexed her 
in the past, her face again red with maiden shame 
that she should be telling such things. 

“And it is that, the children, that makes Mr. Eden 
impossible,” Mrs. Morse went on, incisively. “Their 
heritage must be clean, and he is, I am afraid, not 
clean. Your father has told me of sailors’ lives, and— 
and you understand.” 

Ruth pressed her mother’s hand in assent, feeling 
that she really did understand, though her conception 
was of something vague, remote, and terrible that was 
beyond the scope of imagination. 

“You know I do nothing without telling you,” she 
began. “—Only, sometimes you must ask me, like 
this time. I wanted to tell you, but I did not know 
how. It is false modesty, I know it is that, but you 
can make it easy for me. Sometimes, like this time, 
you must ask me, you must give me a chance. 

“Why, mother, you are a woman, too!” she cried, 
exultantly, as they stood up, catching her mother’s 
hands and standing erect, facing her in the twilight, 
conscious of a strangely sweet equality between them. 
“I should never have thought of you in that way if 
we had not had this talk. I had to learn that I was 
a woman to know that you were one, too.” 

“We are women together,” her mother said, draw- 
ing her to her and kissing her. “We are women to- 
gether,” she repeated, as they went out of the room, 
their arms around each other’s waists, their hearts 
swelling with a new sense of companionship. 

*Our little girl has become a woman,” Mrs. Morse 
said proudly to her husband an hour later, 

“That means,” he said, after a long look at his 
wife, “that means she is in love.” 

“No, but that she is loved," was the smiling re- 
joinder. “The experiment has succeeded. She is 
awakened at last." 

"Then we'l have to get rid of him." Mr. Morse 
spoke briskly, in matter-of-fact, business-like tones. 

But his wife shook her head. *It will not be neces- 
sary. Ruth says he is going to sea in a few days. 
When he comes back, she will not be here. We will 
send her to Aumt Clara's. And, besides, a year in the 
East, with the change in climate, people, ideas, and 
everything, is just the thing she needs." 


CHAPTER XX 


HE desire to write was stirring in Martin once 
more. Stories and poems were springing into 
spontaneous creation in his brain, and he made notes 
of them against the future time when he would give 
them expression. But he did not write. This was his 
little vacation; he had resolved to devote it to rest 
and love, and in both matters he prospered. He was 
soon spilling over with vitality, and each day he 
saw Ruth, at the moment of meeting, she experienced 
the old shock of his strength and health. 

*Be careful her mother warned her once again; 
*[ am afraid you are seeing too much of Mar- 
tin Eden." 

But Ruth laughed from security. She was sure of 
herself, and in a few days he would be off to sea. 
Then, by the time he returned she would be away on 
her visit East. There was a magic, however, in the 
strength and health of Martin. He, too, had been 
told of her contemplated Eastern trip, and he felt 
the need for haste. Yet he did not know how to 
make love to a girl like Ruth. Then, too, he was 


handicapped by the possession of a great 
fund of experience with girls and women 
who had been absolutely different from her. 
They had known about love and life and 
flirtation, while she knew nothing about such 
things. Her prodigious innocence appalled 
him, freezing on his lips all ardors of speech, and con- 
vincing him, in spite of himself, of his own unworthi- 
ness. Also, he was handicapped in another way. He 
had, himself, never been in love before. He had 
liked women in that turgid past of his, and been 
fascinated by some of them, but he had not known 
what it was to love them. And now, for the first 
time, he was a suppliant, tender and timid and doubt- 
ing. He did not know the way of love, nor its speech, 
while he was frightened at his loved one's clear 
innocence. 

In the course of getting acquainted with a varied 
world, whirling on through the ever-changing phases 
of it, he had learned a rule of conduct which was to 
the effect that when one played a strange game, he 
should let the other fellow play first. This had stood 
him in good stead a thousand times and trained him 
as an observer as well. He knew how to watch the 
thing that was strange, and to wait for a weakness, 
for a place of entrance, to divulge itself. It was like 
sparring for an opening in fist-fighting. And when 
such an opening came, he knew by long experience 
to play for it and to play hard. 

So he waited with Ruth and watched, desiring to 
speak his love, but not daring. He was afraid of 
shocking her, and he was not sure of himself. 0 
he but known it, he was following the right course 
with her. Love came into the world before articulate 
speech, and in its own early youth it had learned ways 
and means that it had never forgotten. It was in 
this old, primitive way that Martin wooed Ruth. He 
did not know he was doing it at first, though later 
he divined it. The touch of his hand on hers was 
vastly more potent than any word he could utter, the 
impact of his strength on her imagination was more 
alluring than the printed poems and spoken passions 
of a thousand generations of lovers. Whatever his 
tongue could express would have appealed, in part, to 
her judgment; but the touch of hand, the fleeting con- 
tact, made its way directlv to her instinct. Her 
judgment was as young as she, but her instincts were 
as old as the race, and older. They had been young 
when love was young, and they were: wiser than con- 
vention and opinion and all the new-born things. So 
her judgment did not act. There was no call upon 
it, and she did not realize the strength of the appeal 
Martin made from moment. to moment to her love- 
nature. That he loved her, on the other hand, was as 
clear as day, and she consciously delighted in be- 
holding his love-manifestations—the glowing eyes with 
their tender lights, the trembling hands, and the never- 
failing swarthy flush that flooded darkly under his 
sunburn. She even went farther, in a timid way 
inciting him, by doing it so delicately, that he never 
suspected, and doing it half-consciously, so that she 
scarcely suspected herself. She thrilled with these 
proofs of her power that proclaimed her a woman, 
and she took an Eve-like delight in tormenting him 
and playing upon him. 

Tongue-tied by inexperience and by excess of ardor, 
wooing unwittingly and awkwardly, Martin continued 
his approach by contact. The touch of his hand was 
pleasant to her, and something deliciously more than 
pleasant. Martin did not know it, but he did know 
that it was not distasteful to her. Not that they 
touched hands often, save at meeting and parting; but 
that in handling the bicycle, in strapping on the books 
of verse they carried into the hills, and in conning 
the pages of books side by side, there were oppor- 
tunities, too, for her hair to brush his cheek, and for 
shoulder to touch shoulder, as they leaned together 
over the beauty of the books. She smiled to herself 
at vagrant impulses which arose from nowhere and 
suggested that she rumple his hair; while he desired 
greatly, when they tired of reading, to rest his head 
in her lap and dream with closed eyes about the 
future that was to be theirs. On Sunday picnics at 
Shellmound Park and Schuetzen Park, in the past, he 
had rested his head on many laps, and, usually, he 
had slept soundly and selfishly while the girls shaded 
his face from the sun and looked down and loved him 
and wondered at his lordly carelessness of their love. 
To rest his head in a girl’s lap had been the easiest 
thing in the world until now, and now he found 
Ruth’s lap inaccessible and impossible. Yet it was 
right here, in his reticence, that the strength of his 
wooing lay. It was because of this reticence that he 
never alarmed her. Herself fastidious and timid, she 
never awakened to the perilous trend of their inter- 
course. Subtly and unaware she grew tow&rd him 
and closer to him, while he, sensing the growing close- 
ness, longed to dare but was afraid. Once he dared, 
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one afternoon, when he found her in the darkened living-room with a blinding 
headache. 

“Nothing can do it any good," she had answered his inquiries. 
I don't take headache powders. Doctor Hall wont permit me." 

“I can cure it, I think, and without drugs," was Martin's answer. “I am not 
sure, of course, but I'd like to try. It’s simple massage. I learned the trick first 
from the Japanese. They are a race of masseurs, you know. Then I learned it 
all over again with variations from the Hawaiians. They call it lomi-lomi, It 
can accomplish most of the tbings drugs accomplish and a few things that 
drugs can't." 

Scarcely had his hands touched her head when she sighed deeply. “That is 
so good," she said. مدب‎ spoke once again, half an hour later, when she asked, 
* Aren't you tired?" 

The question was perfunctory, ana she knew what the answer would be. Then 
she lost herself in drowsy contemplation of the soothing balm of his strength. 
Life poured from the ends of his fingers, driving the pain before it, or so it 
seemed to her, until with the easement of pain, she fell asleep and he stole away. 

She called him up by telephone that.evening to thank him. “I slept until 
dinner,” she said. “You cured me completely, Mr. Eden, and I don't know how 
to thank you." 


He was warm, and bungling of speech, and very ^appy, as he replied to her, 
and there was dancing in his mind, throughout the telephone conversation, the 
memory of Browning and of sickly Elizabeth Barrett. What had been done could 
be done again, and he, Martin Eden, could do it and would do it for Ruth Morse. 
He went back to his room and to the volume of Spencer's “Sociology” lying open 
on the bed. But he could not read. Love tormented him and over-rode his will, 


* And besides, 


so that, despite all determination, he found himself at the little ink-stained table. |: 


The sonnet he composed that night was the first of a love-cycle of fifty sonnets 
which was completed within two months. He had the “Love-sonnets from the Por- 
tugese" in mind as he wrote, and he wrote under the best conditions for great 
work, at a climateric of living, in the throes of his own sweet love-madness. 

The many hours he was not with Ruth he devoted to the *Love cycle", to 
reading at home, or to the public reading-rooms, where he got more closely in 


.; touch with the magazines of the day and the nature of their policy and contents. 
The hours he spent with Ruth were maddening alike in promise and in incon- 
` clusiveness. 


It was a week after he cured her headache that a moonlight sail on 
Lake Merritt was proposed by Norman and seconded by Arthur and Olney. 
Martin was the only one capable of handling a boat, and he was pressed into 
service. Ruth sat near him in the stern, while the three young fellows lounged 
amidships, deep in a wordy wrangle over *Frat" affairs, 

The moon had not yet risen, and Ruth, gazing into the starry vault of the 
sky and exchanging no speech with Martin, experienced a sudden feeling of lone- 
liness. She glanced at him. A puff of wind was heeling the boat over till the 
deck was awash, and he, one hand on tiller and the other on main-sheet, was 
luffing slightly, at the same time peering ahead to make out the near-lying North 
shore. He was unaware of her gaze, and she watched him intently, speculating 
fancifully about the strange warp of soul that led him, a young man with signal 
powers, to fritter away his time in the writing of stories and poems foredoomed 
to mediocrity and failure. 

Her eyes wandered along the strong throat, dimly seen in the starlight, and 
over the firm-poised head, and the old desire to lay her hands upon his neck 
came back to her. The strength she abhorred attracted her. Her feeling of 
loneliness became more pronounced, and she felt tired. Her position on the heel- 
ing boat irked her, and she remembered the headache he had cured and the 
soothing rest that resided in him. He was sitting beside her, quite beside her, and 
the boat seemed to tilt her toward him. Then arose in her the impulse to lean 
against him, to rest herself against his strength—a vague, half-formed impulse, 
which, even as she considered it, mastered her and made her lean toward him. 
Or was it the heeling of the boat? She did not know. She never knew. She knew 
only that she was leaning against him and that the easement and soothing rest 
were very good. Perhaps it had been the boat's fault, but she made no effort to 
retrieve it. She leaned lightly against his shoulder, but she leaned, and she con- 
tinued to lean when he shifted his position to make it more comfortable for her. 

It was a madness, but she refused to consider the madness. She was no 
longer herself but a woman, with a woman's clinging need; and though she leaned 
ever so lightly, the need seemed satisfied. She was no longer tired. Martin did 
not speak. Had he, the spell would have been broken. But his reticence of love 
prolonged it. He was dazed and dizzy. He could not understand what was hap- 
pening. It was too wonderful to be anything but a delirium. He conquered a 
mad desire to let go sheet and tiller and to clasp her in his arms. His intuition 
told him it was the wrong thing to do, and he was glad that sheet and tiller kept 
his hands occupied and fended off temptation. But he luffed the boat less deli- 
cately, spilling the wind shamelessly from the sail so as to prolong the tack to the 
North shore. The shore would compel him to go about, and the contact would be 
broken. He sailed with skill, stopping way on the boat without exciting the notice 
of the wranglers, and mentally forgiving his hardest voyages in that they had 
made this marvelous night possible, giving him mastery over sea and boat and 
wind so that he could sail with her beside him, her dear weight against him on 
his shoulder, 


When the first light of the rising moon touched the sail, illuminating the boat 
with pearly radiance, Ruth moved away from him. -And, even as she moved, she 
felt him move away. The impulse to avoid detection was mutual. The episode 
was tacitly and secretly intimate. She sat apart from him with burning cheeks, 
while the full force of it came home to her. She had been guilty of something 
she would not have her brothers see, nor Olney see. Why had she done it? She 
had never done anything like it in her life, and yet she had been moonlight sailing 
with young men before. She had never desired to do anything like it. She was 
overcome with shame and with the mystery of her own burgeoning womanhood. 
She stole a glance at Martin, who was busy putting the boat about on the other 
tack, and she could have hated him for having made her do an immodest and 
Shameful thing. And he, of all men! Perhaps her mother was right, and she was 
seeing too much of him. It would never happen again, she resolved, and she 
would see less of him in the future. She entertained a wild idea of explaining to 
him the first time they were alone together, of lying to him, of mentioning casually 
the attack of faintness that had overpowered her just before the moon came up. 
Then she remembered how they had drawn mutually away before the revealing 
moon, and she knew he would know it for a lie. 

In the days that swiftly followed she was no longer herself but a strange, 
puzzling creature, wilful over judgment and scornful of self-analysis, refusing 
to peer into the future or to think about herself and whither she was drifting. 
She was in a fever of tingling mystery, alternately frightened and charmed, and 
in constant bewilderment. She had one idea firmly fixed, however, which insured 
her security. She would not let Martin speak his love. As long as she did this, 
all would be well. In a few days he would be off to sea. And even if he did 
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Multiplication of Power 


There is no higher efficiency in the 
world than that of the American bus- 
iness man. 


The multiplication of power in a 
business man—if he hasthe ability with- 
in him—depends upon the increased 
number of people whom he can, by 
personal contact, interest in his purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s useful- 
ness devends on the increased number 
of persons whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 
200,000 subscribers’ telephones in use. 
As late as 1899—ten years ago—it had 
only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for 
every twenty persons in this country— 
and is increasing at the rate of 500,000 
a year. 


Has the vast development of indus- 
tries since 1890—the greatest period of 
advance in the world’s history—when 
America has advanced faster than all 
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that has built up this great, unified, 
efficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the 
American business man to bring people 
to him from every locality, far and 
near, over the Bell Telephone System, 
been the cause of the multiplication of 
his power and his principality? 

Whichever the cause and whichever 
the effect, the advancement of one is 


inseparably linked with the advance- 
ment of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, 
with its long distance and emergency 
advantages, is his most precious asset 
next to his capital itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 
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course, it would be a painful half hour for him, and an embarrassing half hour 
for her, because it would be her first proposal. She thrilled deliciously at the 
thought. She was really a woman, with a man ripe to ask for her in marriage. 
It was a lure to all that was fundamental in her sex. The fabric of her life, of all 
that constituted her, quivered and grew tremulous, The thought fluttered in her 
mind like a flame-attracted moth. She went so far as to imagine Martin proposing, 
herself putting the words into his mouth; and she rehearsed her refusal, tempering 
it with kindness and exhorting him to true and noble manhood. And especially he 
must stop smoking cigarettes. She would make a point of that. But no, she must 
not let him speak at all. She could stop him, and she had told her mother that 
she would. All flushed and burning, she regretfully dismissed the conjured situa- 
tion. Her first proposal would have to be deferred to a more propitious time and 
a more eligible suitor. 
CHAPTER XXI 


E .. a beautiful Fall day, warm and languid, palpitant with the hvsh of the 

changing season, a California Indian Summer day, with hazy sun and wan- 
dering wisps of breeze that did not stir the slumber of the air. Filmy purple 
mists, that were not vapors but fabrics woven of color, hid in the recesses of the 
hills. San Francisco lay like a blur of smoke upon her heights. The intervening 
bay was a dull sheen of molten metal, whereon sailing craft lay motionless or 
drifted with the lazy tide. Far Tamalpais, barely seen in the silver haze, bulked 
hugely by the Golden Gate, the latter a pale gold pathway under the westering 
sun. Beyond, the Pacific, dim and vast, was raising on its sky -line tumbled cloud- 

masses that swept landward, giving warning of the first blustering breath of 
Winter. 

The erasure of Summer was at hand. Yet Summer lingered, fading and 
fainting among her hills, deepening the purple of her valleys, spinning a shroud 
of haze from waning powers and sated raptures, dying with the calm content of 
having lived and lived well. And among the hills, on their favorite knoll, Martin 
and Ruth sat side by side, their heads bent over the same pages, he reading aloud 
from the love-sonnets of the woman who had loved Browning as it is given to 
few men to be loved. 

But the reading languished. The spell of passing beauty all about them was 
too strong. The golden year was dying as it had lived, a beautiful and unre- 
pentant voluptuary, and reminiscent rapture and content freighted heavily the air. 
It entered into them, dreamy and languorous, weakening the fibers of resolution, 
suffusing the face of morality, or of judgment, with haze and purple mist. Martin 
felt tender and melting, and from time to time warm glows passed over him. His 
head was very near to hers, and when wandering phantoms of breeze stirred her 
hair so that it touched his face, the printed pages swam before his eyes. 

“I don’t believe you know a word of what you are reading,” she said once 
when he had lost his place. 

He looked at her with burning eyes, and was on the verge of becoming awk- 
ward, when a retort came to his lips. 

*[ don't believe you know either. What was the last sonnet about?" 

“I don’t know," she laughed, frankly. “I’ve already forgotten. Don’t let 
us read any more. The day is too beautiful.” 

“Tt will be our last in the hills for some time,” he announced gravely. “There’s 
a storm gathering out there on the sea-rim.” 

The book slipped from his hands to the ground, and they sat idly and silently, 
gazing out over the dreamy bay with eyes that dreamed and did not see. Ruth 
glanced sidewise at his neck. She did not lean toward him. She was drawn by 
some force outside of herself and stronger than gravitation, strong as destiny. 
It was only an inch to lean, and it was accomplished without volition on her part. 
Her shoulder touched him as lightly as a butterfly touches a flower, and just as 
lightly was the counter-pressure. She felt his shoulder press hers, and a tremor 
run through him. Then was the time for her to draw back. But she had become 
an automaton. Her actions had passed beyond the control of her will—she never 
thought of control or will in the delicious madness that was upon her. His arm 
began to steal behind her and around her. She waited its slow progress in a tor- 
ment of delight. She waited, she knew not for what, panting, with dry, burning 
lips, a leaping pulse, and a fever of expectancy in all her blood. The girdling 
arm lifted higher and drew her toward him, drew her slowly and caressingly. She 
could wait no longer. With a tired sigh, and with an impulsive movement all 
her own, unpremeditated, spasmodic, she rested her head upon his breast. His 
head bent over swiftly, and, as his lips approached, hers flew to meet them. 

This must be love, she thought, in the one rational moment that was vouch- 
safed her. If it was not love, it was too shameful. It could be nothing else than 
love. She loved the man whose arms were around her and whose lips were pressed 
to hers. She pressed more tightly to him, with a snuggling movement of her body. 
And a moment later, tearing herself half out of his embrace, suddenly and exult- 
antly she reached up and placed both hands upon Martin Eden’s sunburnt neck. 
So exquisite was the pang of love and desire fulfilled that she uttered a low moan, 
relaxed her hands, and lay half-swooning in his arms. 

Not a word had been spoken, and not a word was spoken for a long time. 
Twice he bent and kissed her, and each time her lips met his shyly and her body 
made its happy, nestling movement. She clung to him, unable to release hérself, 
and he sat, half supporting her in his arms, as he gazed with unseeing eyes at the 
blur of the great city across the bay. For once there were no visions in his brain. 
Only colors and lights and glows pulsed there, warm as the day and warm as 
his love. He bent over her. She was speaking. 

“When did you love me?” she whispered. 

“From the first, the very first, the first moment I laid eyes on you. I was mad 
for love of you then, and in all the time that has passed since then I have only 
grown the madder. r am maddest, now, dear. I am almost a lunatic, my head 
is so turned with joy." 

*I am glad I am a woman, Martin—dear,” she said, after a long sigh. 

He crushed her in his arms again and again, and then asked: 

“And you! When did you first know?” 

*Oh, I knew it all the time, almost from the first." 

* And I have been as blind as a bat!" he cried, a ring of vexation in his voice. 
“I never dreamed it until just now, when I—when I kissed you." 

«I didn’t mean that.” She drew herself partly away and looked at him. “I 
meant I knew you loved me almost from the first." 

*And you?" he demanded. 

“It came to me suddenly." She was speaking very slowly, her eyes warm 
and fluttery and melting, a soft flush on her cheeks that did not go away. “I 
never knew until just now when—you put your arms around me. And I never 
expected to marry you, Martin, not until just now. How did you make me 
love you?" 

“I don't know," he laughed, “unless just by loving you, for I loved you 
hard enough to melt the heart of a stone, much less the heart of the living, 


| breathing woman you are." 


“This is so different from what I thought love would be," she announced, 
irrelevantly. 


me 
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*What did you think it would be like?" 

“I didn't think it would be like this.” She was looking into his eyes at the 
moment, but her own dropped as she continued, “You see, I didn't know what 
this was like." 

He offered to draw her toward him again, but it was no more than a tentative 
muscular movement of the girdling arm, for he feared that ho might be greedy. 
Then he felt her body yielding, and once again she was close in his arms and lips 
were pressed on lips. 

"What will my. people say?" she queried, with sudden apprehension, in one 
of the pauses. 

"I don't know. We can find out very easily any time we are so minded." 

“But if mama objects? I am afraid to tell her." 

"Let me tell her," he volunteered valiantly. - *I think your mother does not like 
me, but I can win her around. A fellow who can win you can win anything. 
And if we don't —" 

“Yes?” 

"Why, well have each other. But there's no danger of not winning your OF YOUR FINGER! 

| mother to our marriage. She loves you too well." 5 
| “I should not like to break her heart," Ruth said, pensively. 


He felt like assuring her that mothers’ hearts were not so easily broken, but | 
instead he said, "And love is the greatest thing in the world." 

"Do you know, Martin, you sometimes frighten me. I am frightened now, 
when I think of you and of what you have been. You must be very, very good to 


me. Remember, after all, that I am only a child. I never loved before." 


*Nor I. We are both children together. And we are fortunate above most, HIGH-POWER SELF-LOADING RIFLE 1 


for we have found our first love in each other." 


"But that is impossible!" she cried, withdrawing herself from his arms with 2 ۳ 
a swift, passionate movement. “Impossible for you. You have been a sailor, and 351 Caliber 1 
sailors, I have heard, are—are—" 

Her voice faltered and died away. 

"Are addicted to having a wife in every port?" he suggested. “Is that THE TRIGGER-CONTROLLED REPEATER 
5 Ed in a low voice. | HERE is nothing totake your mind mt the game if 

“But that is not love." He spoke authoritatively. “I have been in many you shoot a Winchester Self-Loading Rifle. The 

| ports, but I never knew a passing touch of love until I saw you that first night. recoil does the reloading for you, which places the E» 

Do you know, when I said good night and went away, I was almost arrested.” complete control of the gun under the trigger " 

“Arrested?” finger. You éan shoot six shots as fast as you can pull ۱ 

"Yes. The policeman thought I was drunk; and I was, too—with love for you." the trigger and without taking your eye off the sights. 

*But you said we were children, and I said it was impossible, for you, and we As this rifle is made with a detachable magazine, you can 
have strayed away from the point." | : : 2 

"I have said that I never loved anybody but you," he replied. “You are my replace an exhausted one with a loaded one in a jifiy 

: : , ۱ ۱ ۰ í 

BUE mv very Brot" 1 and continue shooting. No recoil-operated rifle but the 

* And yet you have been a sailor," she objected. : | Winchester offers this advantage. Other desirable and 4 

“But that doesn’t prevent me from loving you the first.” | distinctive features of this rifle are — a stationary barrel M 

“And there have been women—other women—oh!” | with sights attached, and all moving parts enclosed. و‎ 

And to Martin's supreme surprise, she burst into a storm of tears that took | The .351 Caliber, High-Power Cartridge has great killing 7 
more kisses than one and many caresses to drive away. And all the while there power, making it heavy enough for the largest game. 
was running through his head Kipling's line: “And the Colonel's lady and Judy 
O'Grady are sisters under their skins.” It was true, he decided; though the novels Catalogue fully describing this rifle—'*The Gun 1 
he had read had led him to believe otherwise. His idea, for which the novels were That Shoots Through Steel’’—sent upon request. 4 
responsible, had been that only formal proposals obtained in the upper classes. 2 
It was all right enough, down whence he had come, for youths and maidens to win WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 00۰, NEW HAVEN, CONN. “s 


each other by contact; but for the exalted personages up above on the heights to 
make love in similar fashion had seemed unthinkable: ‘Yet the novels were wrong. [aaa wac e 5 
4 


Here was a proof of it. The same pressures and caresses, unaccompanied by 
speech, that were efficacious with the girls of the working-class, were equally REFINED 
۹ ١ 


(acts 


O’Grady were pretty much alike under their skins. It brought Ruth closer to him, 
made her possible. Her dear flesh was as anybody’s flesh, as his flesh. There 
was no bar to their marriage. Class difference was the only difference, and class 
was extrinsic. It could be shaken off. A slave, he had read, had risen to the 
Roman purple. That being so, then he could rise to Ruth. Under her purity, and 
saintliness, and culture, and ethereal beauty of soul, she was, in things funda- 
mentally human, just like Lizzie Connolly, and all Lizzie Connollys. All that was 
possible of them was possible of her. She would love, and hate, maybe have hys- 
terics; and she could certainly be jealous as she was jealous now, uttering her 
last sobs in his arms. 

“Besides, I am older than you," she remarked suddenly, opening her eyes and 
looking up at him, *three years older." 

“Hush, you are only a child, and I am forty years older than you, in expe- 
rience," was his answer. 

In truth, they were children together, so far as love was concerned, and they 
were as naive and immature in the expression of their love as a pair of children, 
and this, despite the fact that her head was full of a university education and that 
his head was full of scientific philosophy and the hard facts of life. 

They sat on through the passing glory of the day, talking as lovers are prone 
to talk, marveling at the wonder of love and at destiny that had flung them so 
strangely together, and dogmatically believing that they loved to a degree never 
attained by lovers before. And they returned insistently, again and again, to a 
rehearsal of their first impressions of each other and to hopeless attempts to ana- 
lyze just precisely what they felt for each other and how much there was of it. 

The cloud-masses on the Western horizon received the descending sun, and 
the circle of the sky turned to rose, while the zenith glowed with the same warm 
color. The rosy light was all about them, flooding over them as she sang, “Good- 
by, Sweet Day”. She sang softly, leaning in the cradle of his arm, her hands in 
his, their hearts in each other’s hands. 


efficacious with the girls above the working-class. They were all of the same 
flesh, after all, sisters under their skins; and he might have known as much him- 
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self had he remembered his Spencer. As he held Ruth in his arms and soothed 
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her, he took great consolation in the thought that the Colonel’s lady and Judy 
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RS. MORSE did not require a mother's intuition to read the advertisement 
in Ruth's face when she returned home. The flush that would not leave 

the cheeks told the simple story, and more eloquently did the eyes, large and 
bright, reflecting an unmistakable inward glory. 

“What has happened?" Mrs Morse asked, having bided her time till Ruth 
had gone to bed. 

"You know?" Ruth queried, with trembling lips. 

For reply, her mother's arm went around her, and a hand was softly caress- 
ing her hair. 

“He did not speak,” she blurted out. “I did not intend that it should happen, 
and I would never have let him speak—only he didn’t speak." 

“But if he did not speak, then nothing could have happened, could it?” 

"But it did, just the same." 

"In the name of goodness, child, what are you babbling about?" Mrs. Morse 
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was bewildered. *I don't think I know what happened after all. What did happen?" 

Ruth looked at her mother in surprise. 

*[ thought you knew. Why, we're engaged, Martin and I." 

Mrs. Morse laughed with incredulous vexation. 

“No, he didn’t speak," Ruth explained. “He just loved me, that was all. 
I was as surprised as you are. He didn't say a word. He just put his arm 
around me. And—and I was not myself. And he kissed me, and I kissed him. 
I couldn't help it. I just had to. And then I knew I loved him." 

She paused, waiting with expectancy the benediction of her mother's kiss, 
but Mrs. Morse was coldly silent. 

“It is a dreadful accident, I know," Ruth recommenced with a sinking voice. 
“And I don't know how you will ever forgive me. But I couldn't help it. I 
did not dream that I loved him until that moment. And you must tell father 
for me." 


*Would it not be better not to tell your father? Let me see Martin Eden, 
and talk with him, and explain. He will understand, and release you." 

“No! no!” Ruth cried, starting up. “I do not want to be released. I love 
him, and love is very sweet. I am going to marry him—of course, if you will 
let me." 

*We have other plans for you, Ruth, dear, your father and I—oh, no, no; 
no man picked out for you, or anything like that. Our plans go no farther than 
your marrying some man in your own station in life, a good and honorable gen- 
tleman, whom you will select yourself, when you love him." 

*But I love Martin already," was the plaintive protest. 

*We would not influence your choice in any way; but you are our daughter, 
and we could not bear to see you make a marriage such as this. He has nothing 
but roughness and coarseness to offer you in exchange for all that is refined and 
delicate in you. He is no match for you in any way. He could not support you. 
We have no foolish ideas about wealth, but comfort is another matter, and our 
daughter should at least marry a man who can give her that—and not a penniless 
adventurer, a sailor, a cowboy, a smuggler, and heaven knows what else, who, 
in addition to everything, is hare-brained and irresponsible." 

Ruth was silent. Every word she recognized as true. 

*He wastes his time over his writing, trying to accomplish what geniuses 


and rare men with college educations sometimes accomplish. A man, thinking 
of marriage, should be preparing for marriage. But not he. As I have said, 


and I know you agree with me, he is irresponsible. And why should he not 7 
It is the way of sailors. He has never learned to be economical or temperate. 
The spendthrift years. have marked him. It is not his fault, of course, but that 
does not alter his nature. And have you thought of the years of licentiousness 
he inevitably has lived? Have you thought of that, daughter? You know what 
marriage means." 

Ruth shuddered and clung close to her mother. 

*[ have thought." Ruth waited a long time for the thought to frame itself. 
*And it is terrible. It sickens me to think of it. I told you it was a dreadful 
accident, my loving him; but I can't help myself. Could you help loving father? 
Then it is the same with me. There is something in me, in him—I never knew 
it was there until to-day—but it is there, and it makes me love him. I never 
thought to love him, but, you see, I do," she concluded, a certain faint triumph 
in her voice. 


They talked long, and to little purpose, in conclusion agreeing to wait an in- 
determinate time without doing anything. 

The same conclusion was reached, a little later that night, between Mrs. 
Morse and her husband, after she had MARA due confession of the miscarriage 
of her plans. 

“It could hardly have come otherwise,” was Mr. Morse’s judgment. “This 
sailor-fellow has been the only man she was in touch with. Sooner or later she 
was going to awaken anyway; and she did awaken, and lo! here was this sailor- 
fellow, the only accessible man at the moment, and of course she promptly loved 
him, or thought she did, which amounts to the same thing.” 

Mrs. Morse took it upon herself to work slowly and indirectly upon Ruth, 
rather than to combat her. There would be plenty of time for this, for Martin 
was not in position to marry. 

“Let her see all she wants of him," was Mr. Morse's advice. “The more she 
knows him, the less she'll love him, I wager. And give her plenty of contrast. 
Make a point of having young people at the house. Young women and young 
men, all sorts of young men, clever men, men who have done something or who 
are doing things, men of her own class, gentlemen. She can guage him by them. 
They will show him up for what he is. And after all, he is a mere boy of twenty- 
one. Ruth is no more than a child. It is calf love with the pair of them, and 
they will grow out of it." 

So the matter rested. Within the family it was accepted that Ruth and 
Martin were engaged, but no announcement was made. The family did not think 
it would ever be necessary. Also, it was tacitly understood that it was to be a 
long engagement. They did not ask Martin to go to work, nor to cease writing. 
They did not intend to encourage him to mend himself. And he aided and abetted 
them in their unfriendly designs, for going to work was farthest from his thoughts. 

“I wonder if you'll like what I have done!" he said to Ruth several days 
later. “I’ve decided that boarding with my sister is too expensive, and I am 
going to board myself. I’ve rented a little room out in North Oakland, retired 
neighborhood and all the rest, you know, and I've bought an oil-burner on which 
to cook." 

Ruth was overjoyed. The oil-burner especially pleased her. 

“That vas the way Mr. Butler began his start," she said. 

Martin frowned inwardly at the citation of that worthy gentleman, and went 
on: “I put stamps on all my manuscripts cnd started them off to the editors 
again. Then to-day I moved in, and to-morrow I start to work.” 

“A position!" she cried, betraying the gladness of her surprise in all her 
body, nestling closer to him, pressing his hand, smiling. “And you never told 
me! What is it?” 

He shook his head. 

“I meant that I was going رغ‎ work at my writing.” Her face fell, and he 
went on hastily. “Don’t misjudge me. I am not going in this time with any 
iridescent ideas. It is to be a cold, prosaic, matter-of-fact business proposition. 
It is better than going to sea again, and I shall earn more money than any posi- 
tion in Oakland can bring an unskilled man. 

“You see, this vacation I have taken has given me perspective. I haven't 
been working the life out of my body, I haven't been writing, at least not for 
publication. All I’ve done has been to love you and to think. I've read some, 
too, but it has been part of my thinking, and I have read principally magazines. 
I have generalized about my self, and the world, my place in it, and my chance 
to win a place that will be fit for you. Also, I've been reading Spencer's *Philos- 
ophy of Style’, and found out a lot of what was the matter with me—or my 
writing, rather; and for that matter with most of the writing that is every month 
in the magazines. 

*But the upshot of it all—of my thinking and reading and loving—is that 
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I am going to move to Grub Street. I shall leave masterpieces alone and do 
hack-work—jokes, paragraphs, feature articles, humorous verse, and society verse 
—all the rot for which there seems so much demand. Then there are the news- 
paper syndicates, and the newspaper short-story syndicates, and the syndicates 
for the Sunday supplements. I can go ahead and hammer out the stur they 
want, and earn the equivalent of a good salary by it. There are free-lances, you 
know, who earn as much as four or five hundred a month. I don't care to become 
as they; but I'll earn a good living, and have plenty of time to myself, which I 
wouldn't have in any position. 

"Then, Pll have my spare time for study and for real work. In between 
the grind I'll try my hand at masterpieces, and I'll study and prepare myself for 
the writing of masterpieces. Why, I am amazed at the distance I have come 
already. When I first tried to write, I had nothing to write about except a few 
paltry experiences which I neither understood nor appreciated. But I had no 
thoughts. I really didn't. I didn't even have the words with which to think. 
My experiences were so many meaningless pictures. But as I began to add to 
my knowledge, and to my vocabulary, I saw something more in my experiences 
than mere pictures. I retained the pictures and I found their interpretation. 
That was when I began to do good work, when I wrote *Adventure', ‘Joy’, ‘The 
Pot, "The Wine of Life’, ‘The Jostling Street’, the *Love-Cycle', and the ‘Sea- 
Lyrics’. I shall write more like them, and better; but I shall do :t in my spare 
time. My feet are on the solid earth, now. Hack-work and income first, master- 
pieces afterward. Just to show you, I wrote half a dozen jokes last night for 
the comic weeklies; and just as I was going to bed, the thought struck me to 
try my hand at a triolet—a humorous one; and inside an hour I had written 
four. They ought to be worth a dollar apiece. Four dollars right there for a 
few afterthoughts on the way to bed. 

“Of course it’s all valueless, just so much dull and sordid plodding; but it 
is no more dull and sordid than keeping books at sixty dollars a month, adding 
up endless columns of meaningless figures until one dies. And furthermore, the 
hack-work keeps me in touch with things literary and gives me time to try 
bigger things.” 

“But what good are these bigger things, these masterpieces?” Ruth de- 
manded. “You can’t sell them.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” he began; but she interrupted. 

“All those you named, and which you say yourself are good—you have not 
sold any of them. We can’t get married on masterpieces that wont sell.” 

“Then we'll get married on triolets that will sell,” he asserted stoutly, put- 
ting his arm around her and drawing a very unresponsive sweetheart toward him. 

“Listen to this,” he went on in attempted gayety. “It’s not art, but it’s 
a dollar— 

"He came in 
When I was out; 
To borrow some tin 
Was why he came in, 
And he went without; 
So I was in 
Aft he was out.” 

The merry lilt with which he had invested the jingle was at variance with 
the dejection that came into his face as he finished. He had drawn no smile 
from Ruth. She was looking at him in an earnest and troubled way. 

“It may be a dollar,” she said, “but it is a jester’s dollar, the fee of a clown. 
Don’t you see, Martin, the whole thing is lowering. I want the man I love and 
honor to be something finer and higher than a perpetrator of jokes and doggerel.” 


(To Be Continued) 


Amos Rucker, Colored: Confederate Veteran 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


funeralizing to “any such of a low-down, trifling nigger”. Not more than four 
weeks later the funeral cortege again turned into the narrow street where Amos 
and his old wife had lived so long. The old man lay really dead this time. 

The body of the President of the Confederacy once lay in state in Atlanta, 
noted Confederate Generals have slept there before the eyes of a loving populace, 
and yet none of these obsequies have furnished a more unique or dramatic picture 
than did the burial of this simple old negro. 

Shrouded in his uniform of Confederate gray, he lay, beneath the drapery of a 
great Confederate flag, in the undertaking parlors, which were visited by hundreds 
of respectful friends, both black and white. The funeral services were most im- 
pressively said by General Clement A. Evans, that gallant “fighting priest”, who 
is Commander of the Veterans. The pall-bearers, who volunteered their services, 
were ex-Governor Allen D. Candler, General A. J. West, Judge Lowndes Calhoun, 
Dr. Amos Fox, ex-Postmaster; F. A. Hilburn, Commander Camp Walker, U. C. 
V.; J. Sid Holland and R. S. Osborne. Very lovingly these distinguished citizens 
and veterans bore their old companion to the grave, which was covered by beauti- 
ful flowers, among the handsomest of which was the offering of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy. Camp Walker, U. C. V., not only defrayed all expenses, but 
undertook to provide a lot in which Amos Rucker's wife shall lie beside him. 

In all the years in which Rucker was a member of Camp Walker, he had never 
missed a meeting until the Monday night before his death, when to Commander 
Hilburn came the message: *I'm awful sorry I can't be with you to-night, but I 
am too sick to make it. Give my love to the boys!” 

This, the last message of the faithful old soul, was a fitting close to a life, the 
story of which is one of simple love and loyalty worth the telling in this day of 
dissension, doubt and discord. 


A Monument to Rucker 


A movement to erect a monument to the memory of Amos Rucker has been 
Started. Subscriptions for the purpose may be sent to E. H. Alley, Historian of 
Camp W. H. T. Walker, Atlanta, Ga., or to Uxcre Remus’s Home Macazine. All 
money sent in care of the Magazine will be turned over to Mr. Alley. The follow- 
ing request for donations has been made: 

"To THE BvsixEss MEN AND CITIZENS oF ATLANTA: E. H. Alley, Esq., Histo- 
rian of Camp W. H. T. Walker, kindly solicits donations for the erection of a 
monument, not to exceed ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, to be placed over the remains of 
Amos Rucker, who was well known in the City of Atlanta. He was a faithful ser- 
vant, devoted to his master, and respected by all Confederate soldiers who knew 
him in the Army of Virginia. After the ‘War Between the States’ he remained, 
until his Ceath, true to the type of the old negroes who never lost for a moment 
their respect for a true Confederate soldier. He attended all the reunions of the 
Confederate soldiers, when he had strength to reach them. In the discharge of 
his duty he was not only faithful in the service of his master, but was severely 
wounded while fearlessly exposing his person on the battlefields where the company 
to which his master was attacked made a noble record. All contributions you may 
See proper to make for the erection of a suitable monument over the grave of 
this faithful negro man will be highly appreciated." 
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Systems of National Education 
in Continental Countries 


With Especial 


II—GERMANY 
EFORE considering the 
different branches of the 
Department of Public In- 
struction in Prussia, called 
Das  Konigliche Preussische 
Ministerium | des Geistlichen 
Uneterrichts und. Medizinischen Angelegeuheit 


Prussian Ministry of Spiritual Instruction and Medical Af- 
fairs), by which all forms of National Education, save two, 
are controlled, it is necessary to understand what those ex- 
In Germany, as most 
Americans are aware, every male inhabitant, whether he 
wishes it or not, is a soldier: and this is especially true of 
Prussia, whose army is regarded as the nucleus, and forms 
seventy-five per cent, of the imperial army forces, and in 


ceptions are and why they exist. 


whose Capital the Central Or- 
ganization and the General Staff 
of thé imperial army are situated. 

Americans, as a rule, also 
vaguely understand that from the 
day of the German boy's birth, 
he is carefully registered as a 
prospective warrior, of lowest, 
middle or higher grade, accord- 
ing to his social status, inherited 
influence, or wealth; but, how 
closely interwoven with every 
step of his education, every act 
of his juvenile existence, every 
hope of his future, as planned by 
his parents or guardians, that 
necessity of obligatory identifica- 
tion with military affairs is, no 
American can realize who has not 
given close attention to the in- 
ternal existence of Germany, aud 
noted the pressure exerted upon the lives of 
her citizens from the cradle to the grave. Es- 
pecially obscure does the National System of 
Education appear to the foreigner, when he 
is told that the end and aim of every male 
inhabitant of the better class, up to the be- 
ginning of his eighteenth year—according to 
the liberal wording of the regulations, up to 
the completion of his seventeenth year—is, to 
be ready to pass the State Examination, which 
decides his fate, as to the duration and de- 
gree, of his military subjection: and that the 
end and aim of every boy of the lower classes, 
is to emigrate, if he can, before the time 
when he must begin to dienue, or serve in 
the army, as private, probably as body-ser- 
vant to an officer, his degree and duration of 
military subjection having been determined, 
so to speak, before he was born. 

That subjection is divided into druist- 
pflicht, or active duty, and Jlandsturm- 
pflicht, or home-guard duty: arrived then, at 
the end of his seventeenth year, 
the German boy receives a par- 
tially printed, partially written 
document, from the authorities of 
his District, in which he is in- 
formed that he is to report -him- 
self at a certain place, on a cer- 
tain day, at a certain hour, to a 
certain man, upon pain of being 
dealt with as a deserter; having 
reported, he is physically inspect- 
ed, physically tested, examined 
as to his capacity to read, write, 
and compute money; and, if nor- 
mal, as regards weight, and 
sound, as regards vital organs 
and the five senses, and of the 
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regulation height, he is cate- 
goried in the general lists of 
waiting-material, is informed 
that he cannot emigrate, and 
is dismissed to report again, 
at the completion of his nine- 
teenth year; if he pass the 


said State Examination, or has already passed it, he is 
placed in that portion of the category which refers to the 
Einjahriger, o 


r “one-year-men”, and prospective officers of 


If a boy be weakened by illness or an accident, and there 
is reason to believe that he will be restored to robust health, 
he is recorded amongst those to be tested again, is warned 
that he, too, may not emigrate, and that the State expects 


muster by the time he is twenty; but if 
organically defective, or abnor- 
mal in figure, he is classified as 
useless military material, and is 
given a paper, setting forth his 
disqualifications, and dispensing 
him from all obligatory military 
duties, for all time. 

The twentieth year completed, 
the normal, physically sound 
young German next receives his 
second document, which requires 
him to present himself for his 
final disposition to the regiment 
and company to which has 
been assigned, and is therein in- 
formed what portion of his uni- 
form and outfit he, himself, must 
provide; the One-Year-Young- 
Man being by the said State Ex- 
amination absolved from the posi- 
tion of Bursche, or “servant” 
to an officer, and other directly menial duties; 
and having, usually, some choice as to the de- 
partment of the service—whether cavalry, in- 
fantry, or artillery—in which he prefers to 
be enrolled. 

In the case of the Three-Year-Men, post- 
ponements under specified circumtsances may 
be permitted; one, for instance, who is the 
only support of a widowed mother, or one 
who is learning a trade, may defer the be- 
gining of his military duty, for one year, or 
may scatter his three years of service with 
the colors over a longer period, thereby in the 
latter case saving time in his apprenticeship. 

Those men who serve one year with the 
colors and four years with the reserve, and 
those who serve three years with the colors 
and four years with the reserve, and who, 
taken together, form the constant supply of 
the Standing Army, are, however, not yet at 
the close of their military obligations, when 
they reach the end of their five and seven 
years, respectively; but both must 
thereafter spend five years in the 
so-called First Command of the 
Landwehr or that branch of 
the militia which may be ordered 
to march, in case of war; and 
those five years accomplished 
they are next enrolled in the Sec- 
ond Command of the militia, in 
which they remain until the com- 
pletion of their forty-fifth year. 

During all these years, a Ger- 
man male citizen who desires to 
leave the country for a short, or 
for a longer period, must take 
out “papers” to that effect, by 
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for 
Summer 


m eee 


No other £ 
su der af- i 
for such 

rfect com- 

ort during 

the hot wea- 
ther as 


abouts, and the Detroit cup for miniature | 4 
tonneau cars offered in addition to the | 3 LIGHT WEIGHT, LISLE 


main prize. 
The winners of these three prizes were: | A: 
Glidden Tour—Walter Winchester, in| "^J : 


Pierce-Arrow, perfect score. 


Detroit Trophy—Jean Bemb, in Chal-| ; : 
mers-Detroit, 23.8 points penalization. $ 
Hower Trophy—John S. Wiliams, in 2 


Pierce-Arrow, perfect score. The sliding cord in the back takes all = 
r ۱ : 4 strain from the shoulders and trouser ; 
The six other cars which came through É buttons. 
with perfect road scores were two Pierce-| : I eium Mud Heavy Wega a 3 
Arrows, two Premiers, a Marmon, and size. If sour dealer اا لم‎ supply you, | 
a Moline. 7: we will upon receipt of price, 50 cents. 2 
, "ERA iod : pd State color and length desired. 
o care ieee PR) *;/j Every Pair Unconditionally Guaranteed 
averaged one mile every three minutes | & THE i^ A CDGARTON MFG. CO 
for fifteen days, over roads of every | F ^ x A ° . 
known description, from the lamentably d 715 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 
Jean Bemb, in the No. 532 Chalmers-Detroit, winner of the Detroit Trophy scattered bits of macadam to mere tracks | 
| 
۳ HEN JACK WILLIAMS, the “first man 


home” in the Glidden tour of 1909, 
pulled briskly into Kansas City, the 
terminus of the run, drew a long breath, stopped 
his car and blessed his special stars that the 2,600- 
mile trip was ended, a prosperous-looking business 
man accosted him. 
“Can you tell me who won the tour?” he asked. 
“Nope. Can't tell until after the technical 
examination," replied Williams, laconically. “Iti 
be in the papers." 
“Thats all right," said the inquirer; “I don't 
know much about motor cars, but I want to buy 


we claim, we could not guarantee it to out- 
wear the shoe or slipper. 
It’s worth while to look for the little heart 
trade mark on the gore in both sides of 
the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee certificate 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


one. And I figure that any car that can win the i 4 SS /-/ 
tour is the car I want to own. If it could come ا‎ : SX qm 7 
through with a good score, it can do anything I TM. کے‎ 
want it to do.” Replenishing the White Steamer with kerosene on its Glidden Tour run — 6) | —— a. OE 
١ This man had unconsciously explained why it is 
۲ that makers of automobiles spend thousands of dollars an- in the prairie, interspersed with the gumbo roads of many 
nuallv, and wear the polish—and occasionally more impor- parts of the Middle West—excellent when dry, but un- 
tant things like wheels, fenders and such—from a number of speakable when wet. MARINE ENGINE 
. perfectly good cars in a stern chase for the Glidden trophy. The cars which made perfect road scores did more than ow 1900 Model, im rovod and perfected in every detail. A striete 
۱ In an effort to test and prove the touring abilities of merely cover this long run. They made the trip without a | bottom Boats, River Skiffe. Yacht Tenders, Hunting and Fishing 
motor cars, there have been five Glidden tours previous to repair or an adjustment, save the few provided for by the mes, my ACTUAL Bare e £m £X 
this one, but none of the five has compared with this in rules, which were adjustments of the carbureters, cleaning f: 2 H.P iut 
length, variety of roads covered or difficulties encountered. the gasoline line if clogged, cleaning spark-plugs and ad- y TH complete A4 idi. 

Generally speaking, the 1909 route ran from Detroit to justing brakes. 3 d MER. Rut Water Dont 
Denver, by way of Minneapolis and Omaha; and then back The two cars which passed perfectly through the tech- E. Mis لد‎ hoa Phe 
to Kansas City, where the finish came, after fifteen running nical examination did even more than this. They proved to gione ae بویت س‎ ed 
days. This tour divided itself into three grand divisions— the technical committee that they finished the run in exact- omine mene y tg aag me eq 
the Detroit to Chicago section, a *big dipper-ish" affair in ly the condition they were at the start—that not a bolt a aes Ne cpi ووو‎ s e p ode d 
outline, with Lake Michigan sticking into the bowl of the needed tightening, that not a piece was worn, that not a New Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. P Detroit, Mich 
dipper; then came a roughly V-shaped section, with the V single replacement was necessary, that not a bracket, a tool MÀ — T T T T L- 
inverted, Chicago at one end, Minneapolis at the apex and box, a spring clip, a screw or any part, no matter how 0 وی باس سوق ی‎ T any 
Omaha at the other end; then came a U-shaped division, minute or unimportant, was missing. Contestants not per- 1 
beginning at Omaha, with the loop at Denver and Colorado fect in this respect were penalized for the cost of material Railroad Bonds 
Springs and the end at Kansas City. and the work to be done in putting the car in perfect con- Be ۹ : 

Thirty contestants started over this route, twenty-four dition. 'That so many of the cars could go through with SA ics ید‎ Rag 
finished, eight completed the run without a single road perfect, or practically perfect, scores, spoke with compell- Write for full particulars. 
penalization, and two of these eight passed a perfect tech- ing eloquence of the advanced stage reached in motor car HILLYER INVESTMENT CO. 
nical examination at the end. construction in America. Candler Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 

Though spoken of invariably as the Glidden Tour, it As F. B. Hower, chairman of the Contest Board, ex- 


was really a tri-trophy affair, with the Hower cup for run- pressed it, “Any man may safely buy any car that came Be aHORSE TRAINER 


through, whatever its Make $1200 to $3000 a Year at Home or Traveling. 


3 Prof. Beery, King of Horse Trainers, 
score. This tour has will teach you his wonderful aystem. bg 
been strenuous and the at 


verdict is conclusive.” 


mail. His exhibitions have thril 
vast audiences, Now opens up a 
money-making field! Horse trainers 
demanded everywhere. People pay $15 
to $25 to have horses trained or colts 
The tour started Julv broken. Chance to travel, give exhibitions and make 


Summary of the Glidden Tour | 
big profits, Handsome book and special offer, Free. 


GLIDDEN TOUR CARS 12th from Detroit, the| Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 317 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


itv omobiles. , | ————— £AGUEC E CAOR E AAIE BEC 
First, Pierce-Arrow, W. Winchester driver, six cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 0. City of Automobiles. Be- | 1 SEEN? 2 COSTS LEAST, LOOKS BEST 
y ١ EWART 
Second, Premier. H. Hammond driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 1.5. fore the tour began there À AR ۱ LASTS LONGEST 
iIIRONFENCE! : 


Third, Pierce-Arrow, F. S. Dey driver, six cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 1.6. wa rrv- : 
Fourth, Marmon, H. €. Marmon driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties 7.5. E D 2 much وین‎ making 
Fifth, Marmon, F. E. Wing driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and — carre 10.5. in Detroit, for which 
Sixth, Maxwell, E. G. Gager driver, four cylinders, Ajax tires, total road and technical penalties 15.1. 8.000 was a T 
Seventh, Premier, Webb Jay driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties 16.8. : $8, ppropriated 
Eighth, Midland, E. O. Hayes driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties, 37.6. and goodness knows how الا‎ 

Ninth, White, H. N. Searles driver, two cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and eee ع وی‎ ^re much more spent. Thel | ی ا‎ 
Tenth, Jewell, O. P. Bernhart driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties A : à 0 

Eleventh, Glide, A. Bartholomew driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 689.4. entertainment began with | THE STEWART IRON WORKS Co., 


FARA ARRA 


ë banquet res سرت‎ 1718 COVINGTON ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
€ € $ 5 » 
DETROIT TROPHY CARS through an automobile ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
First, Chalmers-Detroit, Jean Bemb driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total m euros CÓ "à parade, in which the ۱ × زپ سوم أ‎ 6 e ورك‎ té 
Second, Premier, C. Waltman driver, four cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties $1.2. I xi | 
j 1 1 ۰ , : 1-ma Jl wood,more durable. Special 
Third, American Simplex, W. A. Woods driver, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 52.3 epoch-marking number (۱ 8 prices to churches and ی‎ 
of 1,030 cars were in line, TIXXXXXIIIDCteries. Don’t buy a fence un- 
o XXXI 0 0 N PIU 
HOWER TROPHY CARS and wound up with a SSL SOOO RS til you get our free catalog. 
First, Pierce-Arrow, J. S. Williams driver, six cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 0. banquet for the directors 
Second, Moline, J. A. Wicke driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires d یسیو‎ d E of the American Auto- | ۸ LL 
Third, Lexington, J. C. Moore driver, four cylinders, Goodric res, total road anc (e : * ati fo LOIN Am T AM ^77. 
Fourth, Moline. C. H. Veteres driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 8.3. mobile Association, "This ی‎ 1 YPE WRIT > FMD makers 


Fifth, Pierce-Arrow, C. Schofield driver, six cylinders, Goodrich tires, total "es ey" dirti: ge dm 
Sixth, Maxwell €. E. Goldthwaite driver, four cylinders, Ajax tires, total road and technical penalties 45.0. —4 
Seventh, Moline, W. S. Gregory driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 49.4. the programme as a love 


Jast affair was down on 2 
MU. ۱ 


= 


Eighth, Jewell, J. Shimp driver, four cylinders, Goodrich tires, total road and technical penalties 107.8. feast”, but : PE 
opportunity, Typewriter Emporium, (Est.1892)92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


Ninth, Mason, R. Snyder driver, two cylinders, Diamond tires, total road and technical penalties 344.8. 


Chairman 
Hower, of the Contest 
The following cars were withdrawn: Board, varied the other- 8 Invitations, Announcements, Etc, 
Glidden Tour—Thomas and Chalmers-Detroit; Hower Trophy—Two Brush, Hupmobile and McIntyre. wise pleasant monotony Wedding 100 in script lettering, including two 


sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit, 
with a speech of censure, ing Cards, 50e. Write for samples 


R. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


te 


,452 Cars Asked For 


In Five Days 


The highest compliment ever paid a new car 
followed our announcement to the trade. Every 
automobile dealer in America received practic- 
ally the same day an announcement of the 
Hudson “20,” giving complete specifications 
and a list of officers, engineers and directors 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company. 


This announcement was received by deal- 
ers the 19th of May. During five days fol- 
lowing we received 104 telegrams and long 
distance calls all containing requests for the 
agency for the Hudson "Twenty," and giving 
the number of cars wanted. 

The grand total of the cars asked 
forin these telegrams and long dis- 
tance calls was 1452. 

Scores of certified checks were received 
from dealers in different parts of the country 
who wished, if possible, to bind territory at 
once. 


In addition to tne telegrams, we received 
within ten days 1,873 letters from automo- 
bile dealers, requesting territory in which to 
sell the Hudson “Twenty.” These letters 
contain requests for cars far exceeding our 
possible output for an entire year. 


Of course we could not give an agency to 
every dealer who wanted it—in many in- 
stances several requests were from the same 
city. But the true significance of this won- 
derful response lies in the fact that 104 men 
who sent telegrams, and 1,873 who wrote 


letters are all actually in the automobile 
business. They are selling cars every 
day. 


Some Reasons Why the Hudson “Twenty 
Has Created a Sensation 


It is a big ear- with a 100-inch wheel base, and 
32-inch wheels. 

It is as roomy as any roadster made, regardless of price. 
To insure absolute comlort to the driver and passenger, the 
loot pedals are adjustable. .A woman can drive it with 


as much comfort as a 6-foot man. 


Sliding Gear Transmission 


It has a sliding gear transmission, selective type, three 
speeds forward and reverse, such as you find on the 
Packard, Peerless, and other high grade cars. 


is the Renault type, patterned alter the famous 
$ of that name. 


front axle is a one piece drop forged I-beam section 
یم‎ 


ob th best grade of open hearth steel carelully heat 
realed. — - 


They judge a car from the over-critical 
standpoint of the man who has to sell them 
—the man who is going to invest his money 
and his business reputation in them. 


They know what a car must have in 
order to fulfill the -equirements of the aver- 


They know where other cars are weak. 
They know why certain cars are hard to 
sell, and being experts they know from the 
specifications and appearance of the 1910 
Hudson “Twenty” and from the reputation 
of the men behind it, that never before was 
a car offered which represented so much 
automobile value for the money. They 
know that for the first time a car is being | 
built to sell for less than $1,000 free from. 
every objection heretofore raised against cars 
selling at or near this price. They know 
that never before has a car with so many 


high grade features been sold for $900. 


age purchaser. 


opening announcement coming from laymen | 
would be remarkable; coming from the | 


Such a response as we received to our 


trade it is simply astounding. 


99 


Three-quarter Elliptic Springs 


The judgment of the best designers in the world is back | 
of the suspension of the Hudson “Twenty.” Semi- | 
elliptic in front, and three-quarter elliptic rear springs are | 
the easiest riding under all conditions, faster, and, due to 
their peculiar actions, are the least liable to fracture. This 
is the spring suspension found on the Hudson “Twenty.” | 


50 Miles an Hour 


Any Hudson "Twenty" will do fifty miles an hour. 
It has all the power you could ever have use lor. It not 
only looks like the most expensive cars, but it acts like 
them too. It is strong, speedy, roomy and stylish. 


Sixty inch tread provided for the South. 


Please write today for complete specifications. The 
Hudson "Twenty" is the only four cylinder licensed car 


selling for less than $1,000. Itis the first ideal car at 
the price. 


Write today for catalog and full particulars. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


(Members A. L. A. M.) 


| Colorado Springs, and then a straight run due East to Kansas City. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


in which the manufacturers who refused to take part in the tour were most 
artistically grilled, and in which Mr. Hower made the noteworthy point that 
“to the manufacturers automobiling is a business, but to the owners it is a 
sport. Those makers who are unwilling to show what improvements they have 
made are hurting the industry, not the sport." 

The tourists left Detroit with thirty contesting cars in line, and eleven 
non-contestants. Of the contestants, thirteen were out for the Glidden trophy, 
fourteen were in the contest for the Hower trophy, and three cars lined up to 
compete for the prize that the City and the Mayor of Detroit presented. The 
non-contestants were divided up into six press cars, four official machines 
and one truck. | 

The cars were 1909 models in the main. Some few had 1910 improve- 
ments on 1909 cars. And a small percentage were straight 1910 cars. 

Here were some of the features: 

The Molines carried not a single extra part. 

The White car burned kerosene—the first car which has ever done such a 
thing in a tour. 

The American Simplex was the only two-cycle car in the tour, and the 
only one of that type which has ever competed in a Glidden event. 

The only cars using double chain drive were the giants and the pygmies. 
In the former class was the 70-horse-power Thomas, while in the latter were 
the two Brush cars, and the 2-cylinder McIntyre. 

The McIntyre car was the only high-wheeler in the tour, the only 
car of the buggy type, the only 2-cylinder car and the only one with solid tires. 

The Lexington, built in Lexington, Ky., was the only Southern-made car 
in the tour, and the only newcomer in the automobile world which took part. 

These particular cars were the centers of interest, but all the starters 
came in for an enthusiastic God-speed when Mayor Breitmeyer let off the 
starting gun and the cars got away, with Kalamazoo as the destination for 
the day and 142 miles to be covered. 

This first day's run proved a dust-fest. All day long the cars whirled 
through dust, and between fields of waving grain and avenues of waving 
flags, and then on into more dust. At Jackson there was a stop for refresh- 
ments, liquid and solid, for the inner man and the inner automobile. Other- 
wise, the day was without events. The speed schedule called for 20 miles an 
hour, and only one car was worried by it, the McIntyre, which checked in 
late. The Brush, 104, and the Chalmers-Detroit No. 3 were the others who 
shared the undesired distinction of acquiring penalties for minor repairs. 

The next day the cars dashed on to Chicago, covering 173.3 miles through 
blinding, strangling dust and over roads sandy and irregular, but in the 
main good. The day's run was without notable event save that the Rapid 
truck was ditched in rounding a load of hay and was rescued by a couple of 
non-contestants. The penalties acquired were assessed against the “mosquito 
fleet" of light cars, no serious accidents happened, and the cavalcade whirled 
in good order up Michigan Avenue, in Chicago, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The third day the tourists went from Chicago to Madison, some 175 miles, 
over improving roads which made perfect-score running possible. The only 
genuine unfortunate of the day was the McIntyre automo-buggy, which tangled 
up in trolley tracks and then went into a ditch, to the utter derangement of 
the steering gcer. The car then withdrew. ۳ 

The fourth day was much like the third, with the route extending North- 
west across Wisconsin from Madison to LaCrosse. The country was almost 
mountainous, the water-breaks were trying and some “beating it" was neces- 
sary to check in on time. 

The fifth day of the run carried the tourists through 177 miles of country 
which was gorgeous scenically and not altogether bad as to roads, the route 
again going in a general North-westerly direction from LaCrosse to Minneapolis. 
The day was notable because of the second withdrawal of the trip, the Hup- 
mobile going to the discard with a stripped low-speed pinion. 

The sixth day found the travelers on the Southern tack and headed for 
Mankato, Minn. which was reached without great trouble. The little Brush 
cars, which behaved bravely, found the schedule beyond their reach at this 
point and withdrew from the tour, though they continued as non-contestants. 

From Mankato the seventh day's trip was due Southward, through Gum- 
boland to Fort Dodge, Iowa. This leg marked the end for some days of hotel 
accommodations, and from that time forward the tourists lived in a train of 
Pullman sleepers, eating and sleeping in this moving hotel. 

The eighth day saw the end of the Southward traveling when Council Bluffs 
was reached. Perhaps the most notable feature of this day's trip was that 
more than 30 miles of the roads covered had been scraped especially for the 
tourists and the bill for the work paid by a single man, whose name deserves 
to go down to Glidden fame—Henry Haag. 

Then came three days of Westward and upward travel from Council Bluffs 
to Denver, a distance of 607 miles—an average of more than 200 miles a day. 
The striking feature of this section of the tour was that no auto trade “jump- 
ing-off place” was discovered. There were automobiles and automobile agen- 
cies in every town of any size along the route, a sample being Chappell, Neb., 
a town of 250 people, in which 22 cars are owned. 

At Denver there was another good rest, and the cars started out on July 
27th on the homeward leg. This was made up of a short trip due South to 
This 
country was barren and hopeless in parts, and, during the last day’s run, which 
was from Salina, Kan., to Kansas City, the first really muddy gumbo roads were 
encountered, and havoc was played with a large number of perfectly good 
scores, At Kansas City there was another celebration for the tourists, and a 
careful and exhaustive technical examination of the cars. 

The final award to the two Pierce cars was protested on the grounds that 
these cars did not carry tail-lamps, as provided by the rules. Otherwise, there 
was no untoward incidents in connection with the final award or with any 


| part of this truly great contest. 


But undoubtedly the best car won, and the manufacturers secured what 
they went after, desirable publicity and information concerning the: weak 
parts of their cars. 

One really notable feature was the work of the White Steamer, which 
marked an epoch in steamer touring by burning kerosene instead of gasoline. 
This fuel was picked up anywhere along the route at prices 6 to 10 cents 
cheaper than gasoline, necessitated fewer precautions, and proved to be 
fifteen per cent more efficient, gallon for gallon, than gasoline. 


Southern-made car that ever took part in a tour. 


cotter pin in the rear axle housing. 


nection. 


Another feature of note was the work of the Lexington car, the first 
This machine went through 
to the last day without a road penalty and then stopped merely to replace a 
Its technical examination at Kansas City 
was peculiarly good and, aside from a little tightening up, the only other 
penalization was for one minute's work in repairing a commutator rod con- 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


A Rude Awakening 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


HOME 


fer she's goin' to stay anuther night with me, an' you're a-goin' to hear all 
I got to say, so ye might as well set down." 

Josiah sank helplessly in his chair. 

“For mercy sake, Mary Anne, tell me all,” he gasped. 

“That’s what I mean to do, Josiah, an’ all I ast is fer ye to listen." 

“I’m listnin," groaned Josiah. 

“Well, Josiah, ye know Sarie haint never been to my house sence we 
was gals together, an’ ye can calkerlate my surprise yisterday, when I opened 
the door to a knock an’ there was Sarie’s pale face a-lookin’ at me. ‘Land 
sakes,’ says I, ‘what has brung you here, Sarie Jane Jenson? Bless me, come 
right in" She come in kinder slow-like an’ set down, an’ didn't say nothin’ 
fer a minit. ‘I hope there haint nothin’ the matter,’ says I, presently, an’ 
then says she: 

"'No, nothin morn common, only Jim's boy's broke 'is arm, an’ I'm on 
my way over there now, but Mary Anne, when I come to the cross-road an' 
looked down this a-way towards your house, an' thinks I how peaceful an' 
quiet you was down here an’ how restful-like, I "lowed to myself that I'd ride 
down, an’ ast ye to let me take a nap on your bed "fore I go on.’ 

"Now, what ye think o' that, Josiah? Sarie astin’ to take a nap in the 
day-time, an' comin' all the way to my house to take hit jest as if she 
couldn't git a nap nowheres else! 

“ʻI bet ye been up too much with that baby, says I. 

"'Well, ye see, says she, ‘hit’s had the yaller janders, an’ hit's got the 
three-months' colic, an' I haint had my clothes off to sleep these last two weeks, 
an' more; an' then Tom's chillun, they got the measles an' I had to look atter 
them some, an’ now Gene's broke "is arm an’ I’m that tuckered out I 'lowed 
. Pd jest have to give up an’ take a nap.’ 

"Well, Josiah, I seen she was in a desperate strait. She'd forgot to eat 
'er dinner, an' from the way she looked I think she'd been forgittin' hit 
regular. I fixed "er a cup o’ hot milk, an’ got 'er to bed, an’ she jest fell asleep 
like a tired child; an’ she didn't wake no more till this mornin’, an’ I didn't 
try to wake 'er neither. I jest set an' watched 'er sleep, an' thought of 
you-uns over here a-stayin' awake all night, an' jest laughed inside an' outside. 

"When she woke up this mornin', she tried to git up, but it wa'n't no 
use; she's that give out she can’t go no more. I reckin I orter tole Tom this 
mornin’, but says I, to myself, ‘Let 'em sweat to-day. Hitll do 'em good. 
Hit’ll take the pison out’n their system,’ says I." 

“But, Mary Anne, I can't see why yer blamin’ me so terrible; no man 
thinks more of 'is wife 'an I do of Sarie," said Josiah. 

"When ye love anybody ye show hit as well as tell about hit," said Mary 
Anne, “an’ haint I allers seen how “twas? Sarie Jane haint never had no 
help, an’ ever'thing expected of 'er. You keep yer hired men, an’ ye take 
time off when ye like, but Sarie's on duty twenty-four hours in the day an' 
ever day at that; an' the chillun, they love 'er fer what she can do fer 'em. 
But lemme tell ye somethin', Josiah—if ye don't take better keer o' Sarie 
yell have to go futher 'an my house to find 'er fore long. Now I must go. 
You let ’er alone to-night an’ come over in the buggy fer 'er to-morrow, an’ 
don’t ye never mention ’er goin’ off to 'er as long as ye live," and before 
Josiah or Sallie or Tom could realize what had happened, Mary Anne was in | 
her pony-cart, urging her pony homeward. | 

She found Sarie sitting before the fire perfectly passive, as if all re- 
sponsibility had been suddenly lifted from her. 

Nature can stand so much and no more. Sarie had reached this point. 
Her mind was not impaired, but her nerves were shattered, and her interest 
in life, for the time, was gone. She looked up as Mary Anne entered, but 
did not speak, and Mary Anne went about preparing the necessary nourish- 
ment for her and was thinking of getting her off to bed again when Josiah's 
"Who, John!" was heard at the gate, and his heavy step came hurriedly up 
the walk. There was a rap at the door, and then it opened to admit Josiah's 
burly form. 

Sarie stood up expectantly, as if to make excuses, but all Josiah said was, 
"Sarie, Sarie", as he took her in his arms. Then, more lovingly than since 
the days of their honeymoon, he held her upon his knee. 

Looking at Mary Anne, he said: 

"I stopped at Alex Sanders on the way over, an' arranged fer one of 
*is gals to help with the cookin’ an’ house-work. I’m payin’ ’er a good price 
and I mean to keep 'er or some un else as long as my name’s Josiah Jenson. 

"Can't I take Sarie home to-night, Mary Anne, an' you come along too, 
wont ye? Yer next to mother at our house. Come along with us." 

And so it was arranged. 

No mention of Sarie's day off duty was ever made to her, but after that 
she wore white aprons and collars whenever she liked and sat down to meals 
that she didn't cook. 

2 


A Little Hasty 
N UMEROUS complaints had come before a certain public official in regard 
to the quality of food served to the inmates of one of the public insti- 
tutions and he determined to investigate for himself in order to see if the 
matter really required attention. 

Making his way to the particular building in question just about dinner 
time, he walked straight over to where the kitchen was located. At the very 
door he encountered two muscular looking men carrying a huge, steaming boiler. 

“Put that kettle down,” he ordered brusquely, and the men at once 
obeyed. 

“Get me a spoon,” he next commanded. 

The man that brought the spoon was about to say something, but was 
ordered to keep silent. 

“Take off the lid," was the next command; “I’m going to taste it.” 

The two men were utterly cowed by the official’s brusqueness and wonder- 
ingly watched him gulp down a good mouthful. 

“Do you mean to say you call this soup?” the official demanded. 
it tastes to me more like dirty water.” 

“So it is, sir,’ replied one of the men, respectfully. 
Scrubbing the floors.” 


“Why, 
“We were just 


e 
At the Bookstore 


Unattractive Spinster—Can you get me *A Man to Love"? | 
Bashful Clerk—Er—ah, you might ask the gentleman at the next counter. | 
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BAKER Wik J| 


FUEL 
SAVER 


's On 
There's Only One Best 
— that’s the Great MAJESTIC—it’s so easy to 
make claims—but here's the proof— Majestic 
es outlast three of any other make, because 
they're the oniy ranges made exclusively of Malleable 
and Charcoal Iron and they just can’t break, crack or 
rust. Then, the air-tight joints and pure asbestos lining cuts 
موسي وها‎ in half and gives you à perfect baker every day 
The MAJESTIC has a 15-gallon, all copper, moveable reser- 
voir which heats water in a jiffy. No springs in the oven door— 
when dropped it forms a rigid shelf bearing any weight—oven 
rack slides out automatically, holding anything secure that hap- 
pens to be on it, Another feature of 


The Great and Grand 
STIC 


Malleable and Charcoal lron 


RANGE 


is the open end ash pan which acts as ashovel and 
under the ash pan- no muss or danger of fire about a M 
Ea exclusive MAJESTIC feature makes this range 
pomi Practical, more serviceable, more durable —the 
est range your money can buy regardless of price. 
MAJESTIC Ranges are sold in nearly every county in 
forty states. If your dealer doesn’t carry MAJESTIC 
nges, write us for the name of a dealer in your 
locality who does, and we’ll send our booklet: 


** THE STORY OF MAJESTIC GLORY * 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO, 
Dept. 5 St. Louis, Mo, 


4 small ash cup 
AJESTIC. 


Out 
Lasts 
Three 
Ordinary 


Ranges 
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£; It’s our latest production. A high-grade, small bore, double barrel hammer gun. 


di Just what the sportsman has always wanted for small game. Ideal for ladies. ^: 
Ka! : ۹ hs 
im 28 gauge, 28 inch barrel, standard factory loads, black or smokeless powder, weight about 5} pounds. at 
E 44 caliber, 26 inch barrel, 44 W. C. F. shot cartridge or 44 X. L. shot cartridge,weightabout 5$ pounds. #3 


ıi All the best features of high-priced guns, including checked «— walnut stock and fore-end. 
$$ Sold by first-class dealers. Price, $16.00. If your dealer will not supply, order from us direa. 


3 Write to-day for detailed description and illustrated catalogue of other guns and H & R revolvers. E: 
17. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 599 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. „i 
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CREDIT GIVEN TO EVERY BODY 


We ship goods everywhere in the U. S. and give the most generous credit 
that allows the use of goods while paying for them. Why not trade with us, 


America's Great Original House Furnishing Concern, who for over a quarter of 
a century has furnished satisfactorily thousands of happy homes? 


(DO U + FL 


GREATCATALOGFREE 


simply forthe asking It gives all information and tells you how to save money 
lon housefurnishings, such as Furniture, Carpets and Rugs shown in actual 
colors, Curtains, Stoves, Washing Machines, Crockery, Silverware, Office Desks, 
Baby Carriages, Refrigerators, Fireless Cookers, Musical Instruments, ete. 
‘Send $1 and we will ship this elegant, massive Rocker, golden 
} us quartered oak finish, elaborately carved. The front of seat 
and sides of back are ruffled, upholstered with Boston Leather. 
Exactly like illustration. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


i 


Order 

Chair 

No. 1142 [RAUS & C DAM 
Price Inc. | © ` 11 


1082 35th St., Chicago 


Musical Instrument Catalog Free 


THAT RED BLANK 


When you open your Magazine and a large red blank flutters out, your subscription 
has expired. You don't want to miss an issue, but you will if your subscription is not 
renewed. Our features for the next twelve months will not be surpassed anywhere. 

Send $1.00 to UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Demand the Use of 


CUTICURA 
And Cuticura Ointment. 
For heat rashes, itchings, 
chafings, sunburn, wind irri- 
tations, bites and stings of 
insects, lameness and sore- 
ness incidental to outdoor 
sports, for the care of the 
hair and scalp, for sanative, 
antiseptic cleansing, as well 
as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are indispensable. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ng” Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Phok, an Authore 
fty on the treatment and care of Skin and Hair. 


MENNEN 5 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER. 


r3‏ ی 
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"DBABY'S BEST FRIEND” 

and Mamma's greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and pre- 
vents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. For your protec- 
tion the genuine is put up in non-refiliable boxes—the "Box 
that Lox’’ with Mennen's face on top. Guaranteed by the 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by 
mail 25 cents—Sample free. Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma 
Violets—Sample free. Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue 
wrapper). Specially prepared for the nursery. Mennen's Sen 
Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. Nosamples. Sold only 
at stores. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week, as illustrator or cartoonist for news- 
papers or magazines. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. Fifteen years' suc- 
cessful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also cellection of drawings showing possi- 
۹ bilities for YOU. acm cm 
STRATI? 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus's 
Home Magazine ? 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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An *Uncle Remus" Letter 


The following letter was written by Joel Chandler Harris to his daughter, 


who was attending boarding school in South Georgia. In order that the little 
girl might the better enjoy a recital of homely incidents about “Snap- 
Bean Farm”, Mr. Harris added the illustrations which are reproduced here: 


26th September. 


My Dear Daughter: At my request, your brother sent you some candy which you ought to get to-day. He 


received your letter to-day, in which I find a large and growing demand for CANDY. I didn’t know you had 


such a habit. It is as keen as my appetite for new “roas’n’ ears". 


I don't think you'll like the stuff he sent, for it is not candy at all, simply marsh mallows and chocolate— 


oh, a fearful mixture! 


I hope you had your paregoric bottle handy. 


I'll send some papers and magazines Tuesday. I can't think to buy stamps. I am just dying to see that 


book that is going to surprise everybody—the one you mentioned in your last letter. 


We have Rufus with us now. I observed him carrying some water to the donkey to-day, and here’s the 


way he looked; 


UN 
7 


About that time the calf got out of the pen: 


So you see we are having lively times in Wes’ Een’, Ga., occasionally. 


week. His explanation was: “I tell you, suh, I had mo’ biles dan I ever have saw on one pusson. 


C 


Banks came back to work this 
I couldn't 


set down onless I set on a bile, an' I couldn't lay down onless I laid on 'em. "Take 'em all together, de biles 


was lots bigger dan what I wus." 


Your brother said he sweetened the candy with a telegram, and in order to make the telegram and the 


candy more palatable, I write this letter. 


I don’t know when you'll get it, ror I forgot to buy some stamps. 


(I stopped a moment to send Rufus to West End for twenty-five 2-cent stamps.) 


There is no news here: just the same old thing over and over—dry weather, dust, climate warming up a 


little, and, as I write, the clock is striking five—the same old five o'clock it struck yesterday. 


The vestibule 


clock has been fixed, and is now ticking slowly and deliberately, but it gets there at the same time as the 


other clocks. 


Mama cleaned up the parlor Friday and had the whole house turned upside down on that account. The 


small kitten has sore eyes, but I think it is on account of the dust your mama and Chloe raised. 


You must take all the out-door exercise you can, and so get in the habit of it. That is even more important 


than your books. And you are not to feel obliged to reply to every letter I write. One or two letters a week 


to me or to some member of the family will be all you are expected to write. 


With my love, Your affectionate, 


DADDY 


Photo Contest, for the Children, Closes 


INCE the announcement in our June number of the 
Photo Contest, open to the children readers of the 
Magazine, a good many pictures have been received, most 
of which were taken by boys and girls who owned the 
cameras with which the photographs were made. 

The pictures are unusually interesting, as they rep- 
resent a variety of subjects, and indicate a praiseworthy 
desire on the part of the voung photographers to select 
scenes and incidents well worth preserving in picture form. 
We hope to reproduce the winning pictures at an early date. 

The contest, às stated at the time it was announced, 
closed on the first dar of September, and pictures, in- 
tended for it, received after that day, will not be accepted, 


but, on the other hand, will be returned at once to their 
owners. 
The first 


was for photographs taken by children who owned cameras, 


The contest was divided into two divisions. 


and the second was for pictures taken by children who 
used somebody else's camera. 

The prizes in each division were equal in amount, being 
as follows: 

First prize, $7.50 cash or an Eastman Kodak of equal 
value; second prize, $5.00 cash or an Eastman Kodak of 
equal value; third prize, $2.50 cash or Kodak supplies of 
equal value; all honorable mention pictures a year's sub- 
scription to Uncre Rewvss Home ۰ 
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CHRONICLES OF THE ZOTWOTS 
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What Happened to Nursie 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


Little Ellen had a cold, but her nose she would not blow; 

Impatient Nurse would wipe it, with a twist that hurt her—so! 

It brought the Zotwots quick as scat; they took that Nurse in hand— 
Or, rather, took her nose in hand, and, with a grittling spland, 
They stretched and twisted it until it fairly reached the ground; 

And all that afternoon she stood and dared not make a sound! 

They played she was an elephant, and little Ellen fed 

The Nurse with peanuts by the pint until most time for bed. 

Then Nursie's nose zipped back in place. She promised that she would 
Be kind to little boys and girls, 'cause grown-up people should ! 


Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 
The things the Zotwots do; 

For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet— 
And the Zotwots know it, too! 


Letters from the Children 


How She Won the Magazine 


Arlington, N. J.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I like your Magazine very much, 
and now I am going to tell you how I 
happened to get it. 

The Board of Trade in this town 
offered a prize to the school children. 
The prize was given to the one who 
wrote the best composition entitled 

How May Our Town Be More Beau- 
tiful?" There were three prizes given 
to each grade. The compositions were 
to be handed in the 27th of April; we 
had two weeks to write it in. On 
Arbor Day the prizes were awarded. 
The day came and with it came the 
prizes. In the afternoon we had Ar- 
bor Day exercises. Around three 
o'clock the man who awarded the 
prizes came in. He first read the 
names of those who had won prizes in 
other schools; then read the names of 
those who had won them in our school. 
I got the third prize for the Seventh 
grade. There are about three hun- 
dred pupils in all the Seventh grades 
m town. I received a list of Maga- 
zines from which I could choose one, 
and get one year's subscription. I 
chose Uxcrr Remvs’s Home Maca- 
ZINE, of course. 

I type-wrote this letter myself. I 
am twelve years olc. I go to a lovely 
School that is covered with ivy. 

I write a letter or a story to my 


father every week or so; enclosed is 
the one which I wrote this week. 
I hope this letter will find a space 
in the Children'; Department, 
Epiru Gross. 
11 Franklin Place. 


The following is Edith’s story, which 
she wrote without assistance from any- 
one: 

HELEN AND THE CURRANT-FOLK, 


Helen was very fond of currants, 
and her fondness often led her into 
extravagant uscs of them. Now I am 
going to tell you how she was cured. 

One day, after she had eaten more 
than usual, she climbed up into an 
apple tree which was located in her 
yard. 

Suddenly, coming toward her, she 
saw two very tiny people, and after 
them a whole troop of others. When 
they got nearer to her she saw that 
they looked just like the currants she 
had eaten that morning. They seemed 
to be aiming for the tree. It was soon 
reached, and the little people began 
to climb it diligently. As they passed 
Helen, she grabbed a handful and ate 
them. But just 1s she got them down, 
the two leaders shouted in such loud 
voices that Helen almost fell off the 
limb on which she was sitting. 

*How dare you eat any of our com- 
pany, you monster!" Then, in louder 


=R. J. DEAN- 
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voices, *What shall we do with her?" 

"Make her jump from the top of 
the tree," was the answer. After con- 
sulting among themselves they carried 
her to the top-most part of the tree, 
where they compelled her to jump. 
When she landed she found that it 
was all a bad dream and that she had 
fallen from where she had sat in the 
tree. 


Although only a dream, Helen was 
cured of her fondness for currants. 


Owned a Mischievous Magpie 


Ray, North Dakota.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I live in the “wild and 
wooly" west, about fifteen miles from 
the Missouri River. On the banks of 
it are large forests, and on the other 
side are some rocky hills, which can- 
not be used for anything. They are 
called the Bad Lands. We live a 
great distance from them, but they 
can pe seen plainly when one stands 
on the top of some large hills near 
our place. They look blue. In the 
Bad Lands there are mountain lions, 
elk, deer and other animals belonging 
to the cat family. The people out 
here are farmers and ranchers. There 
are gophers, badgers, snakes, coyotes 
and large wolves out on the prairie. 
I once had a pet magpie. We had it 
in a cage at first, and it got its pretty 
tail all bent. Then we turned it 
loose, and it flew away. Papa said 
that was the end of “Maggie”, but 
she came back and soon became very 
tame. After a while she got saucy 
and would sit in a corner, where she 
could not be seen, and mock the hens, 
or make the old rooster mad by mock- 
ing him. At last she began to de- 
stroy eggs—sometimes a dozen or 
more a day, and papa had to shoot 
her. He had her stuffed and mount- 
ed, and I have her yet. When I look 
at her—as saucy-looking as ever on 
her perch—I always wish I could hear 
her voice again. I have one of Uncle 
Remus's books; it is *Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and Sayings", I am col- 
lecting post-cards, and have about 200. 
For pets I have a cow, *Nellie"; calf, 
"Daisy"; dog, *Brownie", and a cat, 


"Nigger". I will close, wishing Ux- 
CLE Remus’s Home Macaziw good 
luck. MABEL REDMANN. 


Postoffice Bow 111. 


Won Three Prizes at School 


Orchard Hill, Georgia.—Dear Un- 
clé Remus: I am a little girl eleven 
years old. I live in Spalding County 
on a large farm that has been known 
as an “old hickory farm” on account 


BEST FOR BABIES 
OST of the ills from which 


babies suffer are traceable to 
one source—the diet. If your baby 
is sickly and peevish, in all probability 
his food is wrong. 
NESTLE'S FOOD will change all 
this. No child organism is too 
delicate to assimilate and thrive on it. 


ESTLE’S not only makes babies 

rosy-cheeked and plump, it 

builds up the bone-and-sinew struc- 
ture as well. 


NESTLE babies are healthy, 
happy babies. 


Just add hot water and boil. کي‎ 
* 
We have a new book on Infant کم‎ 
Hygiene which we will send $° — 
with trial package کم‎ aS 
(enough for 12 feed- ثم کپ گم‎ 
ings) free on هر‎ f ai 
request. 9k o. 
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TEACHES CHILDREN RSET 
TO TELL TIME ۵ مت‎ 


A Genuine Novelty T PMNS 
Real, clock - dial -Clock 
wi movable 0 l qi 
hands appears e. Book’ 
through hole on fF . pu mo IO 
eachpage;catchy P 1 Ame t f 
verses;clever 

full-page colored 
pictures. En- 
dorsed by kinder- 
garten teachers. 
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TEACHES BOYS 
۱ ۲ 0 SAVE 


Something Really 
| New—Book con- 
E j tains genuine 
Î steel bank. Large 
4 enough for many 
5 | dimes and pen- 
IS — nies. The bank 
^ isis appears through 
7S cents. (Pat. Ap.for—copyrighted) کرک‎ 
Attractively colored, full-page pictures. Leading 
banker calls it '' 4ك‎ Great Educator for Children " 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, if 

your book-dealer cannot supply you, 

à „ 5c each, Curtis Advertising Co., 
Publishers of ۲۱:00 series, amd other Juvenile 


books, Detroit, Mich. 


Wedding Invitations 


AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Should be print- 


ed in a neat and precise manner. Type of the 
e 
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latest styles should be used. Orders should b 

promptly delivered. € We are prepared to do all 
of this. Send six cents in stamps for samples. 
P. V. COLLINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS = 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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UNCLE REMUS'S 


The Greatest and Best Cleaning and 
Dyeing Establishment in America 


It's just as easy to send your gowns, laces, curtains, carpets, rugs, etc., 
to Footer’s, where they are cleaned properly, as to some little obscure, unre- 
liable shop. Just bundle them up and send them by express or mail. 


The most up-to-date methods are used and many superior processes of 
cleaning and dyeing are used here exclusively. 


It pays to be careful with articles of value—the best establishment is 
none too good and the charges are no higher than you pay elsewhere. 
We are largely patronized by the society people of Washington and New 
York, who would not trust their valuable garments into any other hands. 

Suits, silks, satins, velvets, gloves, plumes, mens vests and suits, por- 
tieres, blankets, rugs cleaned with perfect success. 


If it’s in the fabric, we’ll restore it. 


Write name and address on the package. Prices for cleaning dnd dyeing submitted be- 
fore proceeding with the work, if desired. Express allowed on all orders of $5.00 and 
over. Send for free book—''Possibilities of Cleaning and Dyeing’ '—describing our 
methods and giving prices. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Dept. E, Cumberland, Md. 


Are You Willing to Pay 
The Least for the Best? 


We are pioneer mattress manufacturers in the South. We have been in the busi- 
ness 22 years. We have never done any magazine advertising. We now inaugurate a 
movement to test its value. We manufacture a mattress, the quality of which is un- 
disputed. We stake our business reputation of 22 years for painstaking care and ex- 
pert workmanship on its merits; We guarantee it to be superior to any mattress for 
which you pay less than $15. 


Your 


Day's Work 


Prepare 


For 


Depends 


To-morrow 


Upon Your m V لاون‎ : By 


Night's 


Sleeping 


Rest 


To-night 


PRICE $10 


The Princess Mattress is made of carefully sanitized felt, woven into layers placed 
one above the other and encased in high grade sateen ticking, plain stripe, fancy or art. 
Workmanship is by experts of proved ability. The mattress has the Princess finish 
(our own invention), consisting of 825 stitches, which insures uniformity of out- 
line and equal distribution of material. Is fully guaranteed never to lump, pack 
down or become hard. Weight 50 pounds. Is elastic so as to conform to the 
body lines. Conducive to health and repose. 


If your dealer wont supply you, write to us and we will arrange for one of 
these mattresses to be sent to your door, express prepaid. Send coupon at 
once, or mail postal request TODAY. 


GHOLSTIN-CUNNINGHAM 
SPRING BED COMPANY 


Manufacturers Atlanta, Georgia 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, Red Book, Atlanta 
National Bank. 
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of the many hickory trees on it. My 
father takes the Magazine. We are 
always glad when it comes. We love 
to read the letters and stories. I have 
two sisters and six brothers. We have 
fine times picking blackberries and go- 
iLz fishing. We live on a big hill, and 
at its foot is Buck Creek. It is not 
very large, and there are few fish in 
it, but we lik to play in it. I have 
two brothers and a sister who have 
been off to school. My oldest brother 
went to Dahlonega to school, and my 
other brother and sister went to 
Barnesville. My mother and my little 
sister went to see our grandmother, 
and that left my sister and I to keep 
house. We are not quite through hoe- 
ing cotton here. Four of my brothers, 
my sister and I go to school at Re- 
hoboth. I won three prizes—a pin and 
two rings. I have lost the pin, and 
one of the rings is too small. We raise 
fruits, vegetables, watermelons, grain, 
cotton and corn. My pets are cats, 
dogs, sheep, calves and a colt. I have 
some pretty white chickens. I haven't 
sold any yet, but just as soon as I get 
a few more I am going to sell them. 
I have a little bank that I put my 
money in; if I didn't have it I might 
spend all I get. We live nine miles 
from town. We don't get there very 
often. Our town is Griffin, and it is 
noted for its factories. It has seven, 
and is going to put up a new hotel, 
a city hall and court-house. It was 
the Fourth of July that we had water- 
melons ripe. Ina BELL. 


Likes To Visit in Summer 


Maplesville, Alabama.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I am a little girl eleven years 
old. I have always lived in Alabama. 
I have read so many interesting sto- 
ries and letters from the children that 
I thought I would write one myself. I 
have two brothers; I am the only girl. 
We all like to read the stories in the 
Magazine; even father and mother. 
My father owns a large farm about 
three miles from the business part of 
the little town, and I go out there very 
often, taking my lunch and staying 
all day. We do not live on the farm. 
We have renters who are employed 
to do the farm work. There are six 
stores here, besides a drug house and 
commissary There is a large saw mill 
here, and a good many hands have 
come here to work at the mill. This 
is not a very large town. غ1‎ has a 
population of about nine hundred. 
There is a pond above the mill, and 
we girls go up there and ride on the 
boats. 'There are two churches here 
Methodist and Baptist. I go to the 
Baptist church, as my parents are 
members of that church. I like to go 
to Sunday school, and know my les- 
sons. I take a trip to Birmingham 
every Summer, and I’m going there 
this year. I go to picnics and parties 
and other things, and have a nice time, 
I also go to East Lake and ride on the 
little trains, merry-go-round, shoot- 
the-chutes, etc. I went to Anniston, 
Piedmont and Oxford last Summer 
and had a fine time. We are sur- 
rounded by four towns—Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Selma and Tuscaloosa. 
I would like to exchange post cards 
with some of the little cousins. 

Bow 42. VIVIENNE ۰ 


Cat Cares for Little Rabbit 


Mount Airy, Va.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: As so many of your little read- 
ers are writing to you, I thought I 
would. I am a little girl nine years 
old. I like to go to school, but my 
school is out now. My brother takes 
your Magazine. We all think it is 
fine; you tell so many nice rabbit 
stories. I will tell you one. The other 
day my uncle was plowing, and 
plowed up five tiny little rabbits. I 
took one to the house to put with our 
little kittens, for I was afraid it 
would die. The cat washes it just like 
she does her kittens. And the cat and 
the rabbit both seem well satisfied. I 


Prize- Winners 


feed the little rabbit on sweet milk. I 
am going to try to raise and tame him. 
I hope this letter will be printed in 
your Magazine. 

JANIE GRAVELY. 


Will Take Part in Exercises 


Johnston, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My father has taken your Mag- 
azine for over a year, and we enjoy 
reading the children’s letters so much. 
I live in the country, and like it fine. 
I will be twelve years old in Novem- 
ber, and will be in the Fifth grade 
next year. My father has two mules 
and a horse, and I love to ride them. 
The only pets I have are a dog and 
cat. My father is a farmer, and he 
has a large farm. We have a good 
many peaches this year. There are 
lots of Brer Rabbits and Brer Minks 
around here. Our church is two and 
a half miles from our home, and I 
try to go to Sunday school every Sun- 
day. We expect to have Children’s 
Day soon, and I am to take part in it. 
If this misses the waste basket, you 
may hear from me again. 

J. Hirn READY. 


They Let Jasper in Free 


Wiggins, Mississippi—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I thought I would write you. 
Papa takes your Magazine, and I en- 
joy reading the children’s page. I am 
nine years old, and go to school. I am 
in the Fourth grade. I do not expect 
to do much in your prize contest, but 
I thought I would try. I live in town, 
and I enjoy going to shows. As my 
papa is the mayor, I get into them 
free. I have but two pets. One is a 
dog, and the other a cow. I love to 
play with my dog. I went to a picnic 
about a month ago and had a jolly 
time. I have never been on a ship 
but once, and then I was only two 
years old. 1 don’t remember much 
about it. I am a Southern boy. I 


was born in Alabama, but I live in’ 


Mississippi now. I have two broth- 
ers and two sisters younger than I 
am. I have never been up North. I 
will close for this time. Hope my 
letter is not too long. 

Box 195. JASPER ۰ 


Rose Milks the Cow 

Quincy, Florida.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl from New 
York. We came down here three 
years ago. I like to live in Florida, 
but we cannot go to school as papa 
only has one mule and he needs her 
on the farm. Papa gets your Maga- 
zine, and we all love it. I love to 
read the children's letters. I think 
they are so interesting. This is the 
first letter I ever wrote, and I hope 
it does not reach the waste basket. 
We have three cows, one calf and the 
prettiest little goat. As soon as I sit 
down she jumps up on my lap and 
lies down. My sister and I milk the 
cows. Our mule is so gentle that both 
of us can get her back at once and 
go for the cows. I will not write such 
a big letter at first. I am eleven 
years old, and my sister is twelve. 

I. D. NOI. Rose LYNCH. 


Has a Pet Shetland Pony 


Dwight, Illinois.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little motherless girl, 
eleven years old. My father takes 
your Magazine and he likes it very 
well. I iove to read the children’s de- 
partment. I have four brothers and 
three sisters. My sister read the story 
of Gilbert Neal and she thought it 
was fine. I have a pet pony. Itis a 
Shetland and its name is “Topsy”. 
My father gave it to me. I have a 
pet kitty. Its name is “Molly”. It 
follows me all around the yard. I go 
to a little country school and am in 
the Sixth grade. I enjoy going to 
school. If this letter misses the waste 
basket I will write again. 

CLARA SORENSEN. 

Route 4, Box 23. 


cer 


for September 


Here is a list of the prize-winning letter-writers for the month: 


Eprru Gross, 1] Franklin Place, Arlington, New Jersey. 
MABEL REDMANN, P. O. Box 111, Ray, North Dakota. 
Ina Betz, Orchard Hill, Georgia. 

Vivienne Fosuer, Box 42, Maplesville, Alabama. 


Janie Gravery, Mount Airy, Virginia, 
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OPEN HOUSE 


The Black Sheep 


W” had no idea it was in him, you know. We looked 

upon him as the least promising of our flock—the 
‘black sheep’, in fact,” said the sister of a man who, as a 
boy, had gone West and worked his way to fortune and 
political prominence. 

“And the ‘black sheep’ I would have remained,” retorted 
her brother, “had I continued to stay at home where my 
sins of omission and commission were daily held up to me, 
and trotted out before neighbors and visitors. After I was 
suspended from school, because of a boyish prank, there was 
not one of you who believed that any good could come out 
of Gath. Just let a boy feel that no one has any faith in 
him and he will proceed to verify the general bad opinion. 
The spirit of ‘don’t care’ will possess him, and he will say 
to himself: ‘I’ve got the blame, I may as well have the 
game’. That was pretty much my state of mind when I 
luckily got the opportun:ty to cut loose from old associations, 
and try to start in a part of the world where nobody had 
ever heard of me as a *black sheep’.” ; 

Being looked upon as a “black sheep” engenders a sullen 
hopelessness in a boy. 

“It is from this class,” says Dr. William Lee Howard, 
“that we specialists get the despondent—the dipsomaniac 
and the useless—men who go to the dump pile.” 

Many boys are unhappy because they do not know 
where to.turn to make a living. They have not been trained 
to do the work for which they are fitted. They have re- 
ceived automatic instruction in high schools about things 
that did not interest them. No one studied their individual 
capabilities and opened a way to a vocation in which they 
could succeed. In this respect they are less fortunate than 
the wayward boys of the city slums which the Juvenile Court 
sends to reformatories that are now model schools of in- 
dustry—farm villages where work and recreation alternate, 
where wise and kindly directors awaken the self-respect and 
manhood of the boys and help them to choose the work that 
suits them—whether it be iron working, carpentering, stock- 
raising, gardening or farming. 

In the village farm reformatory on the Hudson River the 
boys build artistic poultry houses, and stables, and pretty 
bird houses in the woods that form a part of the extensive, 
picturesque grounds. Dr. Howard tells us of a parade of 
three hundred boys—the off-castings of Boston—from a 
suburban reformatory. They marched behind their own 
boys’ band, and each lad in the little regiment was being 
trained along some line that would make him independent 
when he was released from school. This is the punishment 
that reforms—the only kind that should be in use in a 
Christian land. The punishment of the convict system, in 
a number of States, is the punishment that degrades and 
destroys. 

ل 


“The Dead Man's Chest" 


IVE men on the dead man's chest," misquoted one of the 
two from “Pineywoods Camp", counting the silvery 
young maples which had sprung up in a row on one of the 
sunken graves of a forgotten burial ground in the middle of 
a field. Snowy-bolled cotton grew up close around the 
litlle green oasis, dominated by a large maple tree, each of 
the six graves, marked only by a little heap of stones. Yet, 
for these unremembered sleeprs, these were the same condi- 
tions that the poet Bryant had asked should surround his 

last resting place— 

"Noft airs and music, light and bloom." 

For a bird sang hidden in the leafy tree, wild flowers 
bloomed here and there, and, above the tall grass, a single 
lily held up its white blossom like an appealing hand above 
engulfing waters. 

"There are fifteen men on the dead man's chest in the 
pirates’ song,’ corrected the speaker’s companion. 

“Well, what does that matter?” replied the other. “The 
song is nonsense, anyway. What did Stevenson mean by 
it? Was it a flesh and bones chest, or the dead sailor's 
wooden box? And, in either case, how could fifteen men get 
upon it? I puzzle my brains over it every time I hear my 
small brother, who has just read "Treasure Island’, singing 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 
° Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 


“It was neither the flesh and bone chest of a dead pirate, 
nor his wooden box," was the answer. “The Dead Man's 
Chest is an island, near Porto Rico, in the Caribbean Sea— 
one of Uncle Sam's newly acquired possessions. It was 
once a great refuge resort of pirates, being honeycombed 
with caves. For a time, too, it was a hospital island, to 
Which incurables were transported to die. This gave it its 
name, Caja da Muertos—“Chest of the Dead". Stevenson’s 
fifteen pirates were among the incurables on the island, their 
comrades having succumbed to drink. The Dead Man's 
Chest is still a treasure island, though now its treasures are 
very rich phosphates.” 

“Isn’t it the island that lately has been chosen for a 
leper colony ?" 

__ No," was the reply, “the United States’s new leper 
island is not far away from Caja da Muertos. It is called 


CONDUCTED 
By 


MARY E. BRYAN 


Luis Pena, It is already partly stocked with goats and 
cattle. In additon to a hospital, the government will build 
homes for the lepers and encourage them to raise vegetables 
and cattle while they live. A supply vessel will touch the 
shores at stated times. Save for this, the island and its 
fated occupants will be completely isolated from the rest 
of the world.” 

“A good field, surely,” said the second speaker, “for the 
legion of professed healers who lay claim to possessing the 
power of the Nazarene, whose touch cured lepers. They 
would have abundant opportunity to test their powers on 
the leper island.” 

“You will never hear of their going near it. 
ones who brave the living death of the loathsome disease 
are Christian priests and humane women. It was a woman 
who turned the light of publicity upon the horrible cruel- 
ties suffered by the Russian lepers exiled to the wilds of 
Siberia, where there is snow for nine months, with no shelter 
but stick huts put together by their own maimed hands, no 
food but the bark of trees and the refuse thrown out from 
the villages, and exposed to the attacks of savage animals. 
These stricken ones suffered more cruel tortures than even 
the political prisoners in the mines. Through the untiring 
efforts and generous donations of this woman, the scattered 
outcasts were brought together in a settlement where they 
have shelter, protection and food.” 

“It is wonderful,” remarked the other, “the degree of 
heroism of which women are capable. A Joan of Arc, lead- 
ing armies to victory, is the flower of centuries, but you can 
hardly enter half a dozen middle-class homes without finding 
a heroine as great in courage and endurance as Jeanne her- 
self—some little woman, who, by her thought, her work and 
her love, keeps the family together, scrubbing, cooking, 
washing, nursing, teaching, helping neighbors, and, all the 
while, a very spirit of cheerfulness. 
a woman, it is a girl—a mere child. Who was it, that last 
year won the French Academy’s prize for heroic virtue? It 
was another Jeanne—a girl of sixteen, with an insane 
mother, a bed-ridden father, four brothers and sisters and 
no money but her wages at a paste-board box factory. Yet 
she maintained her family, cared for the children and kept 
their clothes and the house in order—all through her own 
exertions, inspired by affection and her valliant will.” 


Oysters Inspire an Invention 


OMEN all over the country, especially in the South, 

and Middle West, again owe thanks to the inven- 

tive genius of the masculine sex for a new and up-to-date 

method of transporting oysters to the home just as fresh 
as when they were taken from the brine. 

We say that the women of the South and Middle West 
should especially be grateful because in the South the warm 
weather begins about the first of April and really does not 
cease until very near the middle of October; and the Middle 
West is so far removed from the oyster beds that while 
the Summer is not so long, the unusually long shipping trip 
the oysters must take, frequently becomes a menace. 

When packed in tubs of ice the oysters invariably absorb 
the water, which not only bloats them, but ruins their deli- 
cate flavor. Incidentally, they are bruised and broken by 
the ice in transit, and on arrival at your home, they are 
certainly anything but appetizing. 

The oyster farmers are now cultivating the luscious bi- 
valves to such perfection in great, clean, well-tended beds, 
that the new plan of putting them up will give the people 
of the South and those of inland towns an opportunity 
throughout the oyster season to eat with safety this great 
food delicacy. It takes from three to five years to mature 
an oyster and always several transplantings. 

This new method is not only to carefully select these 
oysters, but place them in air-tight packages, kept.at the 
freezing point with ice that does not touch them, and by 
this means they are delivered as fresh as when taken from 
their wet shells. This system of growing, packing, shipping 
and selling is the Sealshipt system. In this manner they 
are preserved so perfectly as to retain all their flavor and 
tender freshness, no matter how far they have traveled 
from their native beds. 

With especial force does the information of this new 
method of shipping oysters come to every householder. So 
much has been said about oysters and the dangers that exist 
in eating them during the warmer months, that the traffic 
of them has been really curtailed to an unusual extent, as 
people have grown very wary under the old time method. 
Now, not only does the new method remove all danger, but 
at the same time brings the oysters right to the table in 
an appetizing shape, and as free from the slightest contam- 
ination as if they were eaten at the sea-shore. 


Chat 


AM sure you will enjoy the storiettes and sketches, told 
us to-day by our clever members. They are all the more 
interesting for being true. “A Mobilean's Boston Experi- 
ence” is full of quaint humor. So is “Rapping the Doctors”. 
“Beautiful Hands” is a little prose poem. “What Mother 
Eve Missed” is a charming reminiscence. Mary Pettus 
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Keep The Complexion Beautiful 


Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Oniy.) 


Produces a soft, veivety 
appearance so much ad- 
mired, and remains until 
washed off. Purified by 
a new process. Will not 
clog the pores. Harmless 
as water. Prevents return 
of discolorations. White, 
Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 


By leading Tollet Counters 
Or Mall. Price 50 cents. 


MONEY BACK 1۶ Not Entirely Pleased. 
Prepared by NATIONAL TOILET CO., Paris, Tenn. 
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Dip Fruit Jars 


in Paraffine 


Think of setting away 
full fruit jars at pre- 
serving time, every jar 
p, air-tight. 
d You can do it—you 
SA need not lose the con- 

atents of a jar if you'll 
simply dipthe caps and 
rubber seafing rings, 
after closing, in hot 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


as the final step in the preserving 
process. Nothing makes so perfect a 
seal as this, and nothing is more 
easily done. 


Always keep Pure Refined Paraffine 
in the house. Makes a fine floor 
polish—gives a gloss to starched 
things and helps clean clothes on 
wash day. 

Write for a neat Paraffine Paper 
Pad to keep sad irons from sticking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


This Oven 
Thermometer 
saves fuel 
and makes 

ing easy. 


You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers. 

Write for our Catalog 342. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. That’s 
all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country. 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 
owners, Thousands have written us that 
there's nothing like the Kalamazoo—any- 
where at any price. 


We make buying and paying easy and con- 


venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
all kind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 360 
days to test your stove. Your money back if 
the Kalamazoo is not just as represented, 


We Pay the Freight 


and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


The original Rogers 
Bros. silverware— 
7 identified by the trade 
mark “1847 ROGERS 


BROS.” —has expressed 


the highest type of 
silver plate lectii 
for sixty-two years. 

On forks, spoons, 
fancy serving pieces, etc., 


is the mar 


|] ROGERS BROS. i 


Whether the desired 


style be simple or ornate, 
itmay be procuredinthis | 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” |) 
Combining the max- 
imum of  durabilit 
with rare beauty of 
design, this famous 
ware is the choice of 
purchasers who de- 
sire only the best. 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for 7 
Catalogue “ L31 " 
showing the many 
attractive designs 


Ad MERIDEN 
\ AN BRITANNIA COMPANY | 
WM (International 


Silver Company, 
Successor) 


\ NEW YORK 
(¥ CHICAGO 
3 SAN 
FRANCISCO 
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I ean save you 60% 


of your fuel bill and also give you 
four times as much heat 


as youcan get from a common 
grate. I can save the expense 
of your furnacea large part of 
the Falland Spring,orcan heat 
the living rooms ina house that 
has nofurnace, at this big saving 
in cost. This is not an extravagant state- 
ment. I can prove what I claim, and can 
also guarantee results. Your money back 

if you do not get them. 


Aldine Fireplaces 


will produce these results, and 48,000 are now doing 

so in 2,000 cities and towns in the United States and 

Canada. There is probably an Aldine Fireplace in 

use in your own town where you can see it. Do not 

lay aside this magazine and say ''I don't believe it’’ 

—write me and let me prove it. You risk nothing. 

My new Aldine book tells a plain simple story of 

proven facts. Send for it—it's free. 

You can just as well save this fuel money and get 
this extra heat—whether you live in a new or an old 
house. : 

Low in cost, certain 
results. 

Write me person- 
ally and I will tell 
you what the AI- 
dine fireplace will 
accomplishinyour 
own particular 
case, quoting you 
price direct or 
through dealer. 


۸. D. RATHBONE, 
President 
RATHBONE & PANIGOT CO. 
(Formerly Aldine Grate 
& Mantel Co.) 
5709 Clyde Park Ave. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 
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LR. Us 
yd Does Your: Gramite Dish 
or rot Water Bag Leak ? 


MENDETS‏ :دا 


= They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 

È | , copper, graniteware, hot water 
eia bags, ete. No solder, cement or rivet. Any 
' one can use them; flt any surface; two mil- 

lion in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Com- 
plete pkg. assorted sizes, 25e. postpaid. Agents wanted, 
Collette Mig. Co., Box 113, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
and Kindergarten. We assist 


Primary Methods 
in secu e positions. Over one hundred 


Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Dept. 95, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR 


Thomas, in her story, “Another Singing Mouse", confirms the remarkable fact, 
illustrated by Margaret Richard, that certain of the despised mouse family 
possess an ability to sing as sweetly as sings a canary bird. This will cause 
us to hesitate before making way with the little cupboard pilferers, since who 
knows but one of these may have a silver throat? 

The mouse is a wonderful little animal, anyway. We have all read how 
his instinct, or observation, causes him to desert an unseaworthy ship, and to 
avoid a trap from which he has once escaped; also to warn his comrades 
against the temptation of toasted cheese, snugly placed in a little trick machine. 
But that the intelligence of the mouse goes further than this in regard to the 
trap, I have evidence of in the behavior of the mice in a bachelor girl's rooms, 
situated above my own in a New York apartment house. My neighbor was a 
strict vegetarian whose story-writing brought her just enough to keep herself 
and her family of pet birds and squirrels in rice and nuts. She was greatly 
troubled by the mice that pilfered the grain from the cages of her pets, and, 
at last, she was forced to set traps and catch the thieves. But what should she 
do with them? Being a Buddhist, and believing in the transmigration and 
reincarnation of the soul, she would not, for anything, kill one of the little 
animals, in whose body the soul of one of her ancestors might be undergoing 
discipline! At length, she hit upon the plan of letting the mice loose in a 
cage, which, early every morning, she carried to a sequestered spot in near-by 
Central Park, where she opened the cage-door and allowed the captives to 
scamper out. 

But stili the birds’ food was stolen, and, presently, she discovered—by 
tying a piece of blue ribbon around the necks of several of the captives—that 
the thieves were the same mice she had previously released in Central Park! 
Having reasoned out that they might, with impunity, enjoy toasted cheese 
and the thrill of capture in this particular apartment, they promptly came 
back to it. 

What does Jimmie, of Arkansas, who has the professor and his girl 
teacher to rap the guardians of health so cleverly, think of the Chinese method 
of paying vour doctor to keep you well, but as soon as you fall sick, the tables 
turn and the M. D. goes to paying you? If it should be tried in this country, 
I fear there would be a great multiplying of ailments, particularly in the good 
old (lazy) Summer time. There would be, too, a further developing of myste- 
rious new diseases, and already we have more of these than we know what to 
do with. 'The latest, which is called pellagra, I have a special spite against, 
for it has aimed a blow at a favorite Southern institution—corn bread. Every 
form of corn bread is discredited. The hot hoe-cake, with its accompaniments 
of fresh butter and buttermilk; the corn-dodger, handed down from the old 
regimé—the only bread that goes with fried fish or boiled vegetables—the light, 
delicious egg bread and corn muffins for tea—all are now tainted with sus- 
picion as having the germs of fatal and mysterious pellagra lurking in them. 
But never did disease lurk in good honest corn meal made from ripe corn 
and sunned and aired before being packed and shipped. 

Then, the *barefoot time", eagerly looked forward to by every Southern 
youngster—it is also under a ban. We are told that the terrible “hook-worm” 
enters the bare foot, and, in some unaccounted-for manner, makes its way to 
the vitals. Alas, for these latter days! They are striking hard blows at our 
cherished customs and traditions, but not until one of our doctor members 
corrects me in the Open House will I cease to believe that pellagra is just 
old-time Gyspepsia, and the *hook-worm" nothing but our ancient and protean 
enemy—malaria. 

Speaking of our doctor members reminds me that one of our circle asks, 
"Tell me, in the Open House, some news of the old favorites of the Sunny 
South Household—the doctors, farmers, women farmers, school ma-ams, poets, 
stenographers—whose weekly visits used to please me so well. Also, tell me 
why you do not write as much for us as when you were our Sunny South 
Household mater—our *Meb'" A number of those old-time favorites have 
letters to appear in the Open House at an early date. Several are with us in 
this number. Of the well-known men members, two were among the Summer 
bridegrooms. “Carrol Elmore"—Mr. Thomas Elmore Lucy, poet, impersonator 
and globe-trotter—was married on the twenty-first of June to Miss Anna 
Mae Schumaker, of St. Louis, Mo., and Pierre le Beau—Mr. John William 
Culver, of Gulfport, Miss, was made a happy benedict on June 17th by his 
marriage to Miss Orie Belle Morse. I appreciate greatly being remembered 
by invitations to the weddings of both of these favorites among our Household 
boys, and tender congratulations and good wishes, in which I know I will be 
joined by all of our circle. In the midst of their honeymoon happiness, I hope 
they will not forget their allegiance to the Open House. 

As to my writing more for this department, I think I write too much. 
There is always a page of editorials, besides the “Chat”. I wish I had space to 
say a word to-day to all the members, but I can only thank them for coming, 
and give cordial welcome to the new-comers—“Under Two Flags", Marian 
Durham, “Comrade”, Ethel Lee, “Miss Lippincott", Willow McMillan, “Jim- 
mie" and Robert A. Love. 


Letters from the Members 


A Mobilean's Boston Experience 


The Fall of 1902 was very cold in Boston, and on account of recent strikes, 
coal was scarce and high priced; so we were burning hard wood in our stove. 
As well shovel in greenbacks, as to keep up a wood fire in a stove built for 
coal; we learned that by ۰ 

Our laundress, a *colored lady" from Washington, was a swift ironer, 
when we had our eyes on her. She charged fifteen cents an hour, and im- 
pressed upon us the fact that she "charged fer ev'ry minnit she was here". 
Her name was Wilhelmina. 

We had bought extra ironing flats, intending to assist with the ironing 
on one particularly cold Tuesday, in order to get the most from our fire 
and our pompadoured laundress. 

We had recently read an article, recommending calmness under what- 
soever provocation and extolling the beautifying effects sweet thoughts have 
upon the face. It impressed us so, that we mentally resolved that nothing 
should ever again force a hasty word from our lips, or imprint a cross ex- 
pression upon our countenance. 

Thus fortified, we started upon our morning’s work. Wilhelmina should 
keep to the ironing; we would tend the bell, if it rang. Our first thought was 
not to notice the bell, but just let it ring; but, we reasoned, our dearest 
friend might call, and we wouldn't mind burning greenbacks then. 

The fire burned up briskly; the flats were soon hot; and we began. We 
had half-finished the first handkerchief when, “ting-a-ling-a-ling” went the 
bell We hurried up the basement stairs and went to the door. A lady, we 
almost said an elderly lady, stood outside. Her face was pink and white from 
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New York Fall Styles 
Brought to You 


OUR VALUABLE CATALOG IS FREE 


Our new catalog is full of beautiful new styles for the 
Fall and Winter season, 1909-10: There are many fashion 
catalogs offered free, but most of them are not worth the 
postage it costs to carry them. You must have discovere d 
this as well as we. Our catalog costs us over $200,000.00 
every year to print and mail. When we say to you that it is 
valuable we leave it to you to prove this. Send for it to- 
day. If this catalog doesn't help you save money, if it 
doesn’t make shopping doubly easy for you, destroy it. 
16 will be our loss, not yours. 


Our latest Fall and Winter Catalog places 
all the New York shopping advantages right in 
your own home. In its 265 pages is illustrated and de- 
scribed all that is new, stylish and correct in wearing ap- 
parel for women, men and children; all the latest novel- 
ties and household supplies. The prices quoted are 
lowest in America. We tell you in our catalog how 
tosaveexpress andfreight 
charges. We guarantee 
the quality of every piece of 
merchandise we sell. he de- 
mand for our catalog is always 
very great. To avoid disap- 

ointment, be sure and write 

or it to-day. It is FREE. 
Address Department 5G. 


Two Typical 
Siegel Cooper Bargains. 


This Waist of 
No. 70x7 e white linenein 
the latest Fall style; the 
blouse front is elaborately ب‎ 
trimmed with pin tucks, lace //}) 
insertion in Irish crochet /# 
pattern, and is beautifully /# 
embroidered in a pretty 
floral design; cluster tuck- 
ed back; full length 
sleeves with tailored 
cuffs, fastening with 
button and buttonhole; 
tucked. and lace trim- 
med collar; fastens in 
back; sizes 32 to 44 
bust. Price only $1.00 

New Style Fall Skirt, 
No. 19x7 ۰ made of fine quality 
all wool Panama cloth, in black, 
blue and brown; it is designed 
with a panel front, trimmed 
with twenty-four self-covered 
buttons; either side of panel 
and back to below hips made in 
yoke effect, below which the 
skirt is closely side plaited, 
falling in a graceful flare; it 
is excellently tailored and 
finished in the best possible 
manner; lengths 37 to 43 
inches; waist measure 23 te 
a inenesi s V 2 5; $4.95 

Special value at ۰ 


Siegel Cooper Cos 
Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with 
each article purchased from 
this advertisement or from 
our catalog. If your pur- 
chase does not prove satisfactory in every detall, 
if it does not prove the best value you ever secured 
return it to us at our expense and your money an 
all charges will be promptly refunded. Thead- 
vantages are all yours—New York’s latest 
styles at bargain prices. The risk all ours. 
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No. 79x76 


Skirt 
4?» 
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z ۱ The Big Store À City in Itself Z 
mpio ave 
or QiEGEL COOPER Co. 5, 
Agents Sixth Ave. 18 & 19 Sts. Houses 


NEW YORK CITY, IN. Y. 


Have You 


accepted the 
Pattern Offer 
which was made in 

our August number? 

If you haven't, 

we suggest that 

you look up that 

issue, read the 

advertisement of the 
remarkable offer, 

because it is one 

which you cannot 

afford to miss. 

It is an offer which 

appeals to every 

woman, as it will 

put into her hands 

a dress pattern 

which cannot be 

bought elsewhere 

for less than ten 1 
cents. On page 22 

of this issue we 

are printing a 

Pattern Coupon 

which you will do 

well to fill out 

and send to us. 

Don't delay. 

Send it to-day. 

It means money 

saved to you. 
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UNCLE REMUS'S 


A Delicious Drink 


BAKERS COCOA 


Registered 
U, S, Pat, Office 


Made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best tropical fruit. 
lt is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing and easily 
digested. 


532 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & 60. Ltd. 


Established 
1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Novelty Desserts 


The daintiest ever created is “Veronique.” 


They are pencil shape. The crust is crisp 
and flaky. The filling is a sweet cream. 


You never have tasted such a delicious, 
satisfying confection. 


“Veronique” can be served with fruits, ices, 
sherbets, tea, coffee, or cool drinks. 


Once you try “Veronique” nothing else can 
take their place. 


In protection tins at all grocers—25c. 
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are made at the "Sunshine" bakeries— 
the finest in the world. Try also— 
“Clover Leaf" Sugar Wafers ° 
۰ in 25 
“Philopena” Nut Shaped 7; 
"t 10c 3 
“Perfetto” Sugar Wafers 25 rins 
On receipt of 50c we will send, prepaid, a 
large tin of assorted dainties. 
LOOSE-WILEs 5 Bsr co. 
Kansas City, Boston, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Minneapolis 
Also distributed by 
Chicago Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Brown Cracker and Candy Co., Dallas, Texas 
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The. American Audit Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A„ President 


THEO, COCHEU, JR., C. P. A., Vice-Pres. and Sec'y. 
۸. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK —Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON —Exchange Building. 


WASHINGTON —Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS -Hennen Buildin 


ATLANTA —Fourth National Bank Building. 
BALTIMORE-Kiser Building. 

RICHMOND —Mutual Building. 

CHICAGO —Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA — Bellevue-Stratford. 

SAN FRANCISCO —Belden Building. 
LONDON, ENG.—4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank Bldg. 
C. P. BIDWELL, Res. Vice-Pres. 


Telephone Cable Address 
Main 872 Amdit, N.Y. 


MANY SPECIAL OFFERS 


We have a number of special offers, among them 
these long term subscriptions: 
' Two Years . 8 


"Three Y ears 
Five Years . š A 3.00 


Why not renew under one of these offers? 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


a generous bath of “Magnolia balm”. She wore an astounding Gainesborough 
hat, and a most bewitching smile. 

“Good morning,” said she, “I want to show you a plant that grows in an 
hour.” She fumbled in her hand-bag, producing something that resembled 
dead cedar needles. 

“Thank you,” we answered, “we doa't need any plants this Winter.” 

“But this plant will grow in boiling water.” 

“We don’t always have boiling water here,” we replied, retaining our 
amiability, though the cold air from the open door was blowing briskly in. 

“It will grow in ice water as well,” persisted the old, young lady. 

“Please excuse us, we don’t need any more plants.” 

“It will open out as big as that—” said the lady, measuring a circle as 
large as a Mexican sombrero. 

"Thats just the point," we returned. 

"It will keep away moths, and—” 

“Good day,” we said, “you must excuse us.” 
but we shut the door and returned to our duties. 
our handkerchief and one sheet. 

We put another stick of wood in the stove, and fell to work, still feeling 
like concentrated sweetness. We took out another piece fram the basket, as 
did also Wilhelmina, and had almost succeeded in finishing a table cloth, 
when “ting-a-ling-a-ling” rang the bell again. We went to the door calmly. 

Quite a young girl awaited us. She had teeth much filied with gold, and 
ie TS as if she wished us to have a view of her remotest molars. She 

isped— 

“I have a plant here which I desire to show you.” 

"Thanks. We are very busy to-day; besides we don't want any plants." 

"But this one is so interesting (emphasis on the third syllable). 1 will 
grow in an hour. Please let me show you." 

"We have not time—good-by." 

“Oh, I am so discouraged; please buy one, lady!” 

"We cannot. Excuse us now:" and, feeling like a criminal, we closed the 
door, and left the young thing on the stoop with her plant. 

We returned to our work more soberly. Wilhelmina had folded our 
table cloth, and was shaking out a sheet. We attended to the fire, ironed one 
pillow slip, and began on another before the bell rang again; but when it did 
ring, it meant business. We rushed up stairs and found at the door, an old 
man wearing gold bowed spectacles. He was deaf. He held a folded news- 
paper, upon which was a brown object. 

"I have here," he began, speaking oratorically— 

“Well, take it away!” we said quickly, and with much stress on the verb. 
He kept right on, paying no attention to our warlike manner. 

"A plant that grows in an hour," continued the visitor. 

“We don't want it!” We raised our voice excitedly, saying this with vim. 

“and it will grow in boiling or ice water," he persisted, 

We caught hold of his coat and screamed—*we don’t want any plants 

There was not the slightest change in his tone or attitude. 

“Tt will keep away moths.” 

We were irresponsible. We put our mouth close to his ear, and, (we 
blush to say it, for we never made use of such bad words before) shouted— 
“Go to the dickens!” 

He ceased speaking; looked at us a second, as if stunned; turned about; 
rushed down the steps as though pursued by a fury, and made for the corner 
of the street. 

We were heartily ashamed of our speech, and of being defeated in our 
purposes. We doubted not at Satan had conspired against us in sending 
these interruptions, and he had carried the day. We started after the man, 
intending to propitiate our good spirits by purchasing his entire stock of 
plants. But he was rushing on and on, like Tennyson’s Brook as though bound 
for the home of that evil one we had named. 

Realizing the show we were making of ourselves in the street without hat 
or wrap, the wind blowing a gale, we retraced our steps to find that the front 
door had slammed to with a jar that had broken the plate glass panel. 

We went down stairs breathless. The fire had gone out completely. Wil- 
helmina was reading a story in a magazine. She looked up as we entered the 
kitchen and said—“That’s sich a nice story "bout Jeff Davis, ma’am.” 

“Wilhelmina,” we exclaimed, “go home; we can’t do the ironing to-day, 
and it’s no use to try.” 

She looked surprised, frightened, offended, and disappointed. We paid 
her “fer ev’ry minnit” she had been at the house, including the time she had 
been reading, so she left without a quarrel. 

We telephoned for a glazier. He came and repaired the damaged door, 
finishing about ten o'clock P. M., impressing upon us the accommodation of 
working after hours. 

The bill was eight dollars. 

Boston, Mass. 


“We haven’t room for more plants,” 


We smiled, friendly like, 
Wilhelmina had finished 


"n 
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Miss LIPPINCOTT. 


Rapping the Doctors 


Three school teachers were sitting around a table. The Professor was 
reading a newspaper. He came to a paragraph about the state examination 
for license to practice medicine. It appeared that three kinds of doctors 
were being turned loose among the people—allopaths, homeopaths and eclectics. 

“By the way," said the Professor, "what's an allopath? what's a homeo- 
path? I’ve heard these terms all my life, yet I have no definite idea of what 
they mean." 

The two women teachers confessed themselves equally ignorant, so the 
encyclopedia was called in. They found only a brief definition of allopathy, 
but homeopathy was treated in an abstruse, rather sarcastic article, upon 
the reading of which the Professor broke by observing, “All that sounds 
very high and scientific, but it does not illuminate my intellect. I am as much 
in the dark as ever." 

*What I gather from it," said the Second Teacher, *is that the allopaths 
believe in giving drugs to counteract the effects of disease, while the homeo- 
pathic theory is that the same poison that causes a disease will cure it." 

“Why, then,” exclaimed the Professor, "they are directly opposed to each 
other! And how are we poor laity to know which of them is right?" 

"The allopaths are greatly in the majority." 

“Then the homeopaths are right. The minority has always been right, 
since Noah's time. But stay! What's an eclectic?” 

*Eclectic," said the First Teacher, “is a Greek derivative, meaning *Gath- 
ered from all sources’.” 

*Oh, I see!" said the Professor. 

“The doctor who treats me is an eclectic—he tries a little of everything.” 

So they fell to railing at the doctors. 

"It is apparent to me," said the First Teacher, "that the so-called science 
of medicine is all bosh. There is no science, no law of therapeutics, but only 
a mass of conflicting theories and experimental doctrines, which are contin- 
ually changing ground. It is true that medical scientists have done many 
wonderful things, but—" 

*But the average doctor is not a scientist," finished the Second Teacher. 
“He is a professional man. At college he has learned to regard suffering 
humanity as so much ‘clinical material’; in the outside world he regards it 
as his legitimate field of experiment. He and his fraternity live by the suf- 
ferings of others. He must guard the secrets of his profession, even more 
jealously than he guards those of his patients. He is a traitor to his broth- 
erhood if he tells the laity what is for their good." 

*But they wouldn't pay any attention to him if he told them," cut in 
the Professor. 


“Of course not. They like nothing so much as to be humbugged. But 
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“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 


refinement. Pears’ 


leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


BLACHE 


FACE POWDER oa 
Chat Clear Complexion 


[s no secret to the users of Lablache,‏ از 
that greatest of all beautifiers. Summer‏ | 
sun and winds have no terrors for those‏ || 
I who rely on Lablache as a protector.‏ 
Beautiful women everywhere owe the‏ | 
clearness,delicacyand refinement of their‏ |[ 
summer complexions to its use. 1 is a‏ [ 
luxury and an every-day toilet necessity,‏ | 

Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 


whose picture we present, writes : — 


¦ complexion I recommen 

|| Lablache Face Powder." 
I| Refuse Substitutes. They 

| may be dangerous. Fles 

| White, Pink or Creain. 

1 50c. a box, of drug- 
|| gists or by mai 

i Send 10c.for sample. 


J| BEN LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. 29 
|| 125 Kingston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scjentific garment of the * 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form" and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — ys drapes 
in front and back — no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
— no lacing— no ripping or basting.— Can be worn the year 
round. 4 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — *Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt"— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, théir advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of*physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo. N. Y. 


WARNING—To protect you against disappointment we caution 
you that the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only '' Maternity Skirt’’ 
on the market, as it is the only skirt which can always be made to 
drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in front 
during development—a fault so repugnant to every woman of refined 
taste. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its 
special features are protected by patents. 


Elegance at Moderate Cost 


Wedding Invitations 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING 
CARDS and STAMPED PAPERS 

Correct Styles Fine Engraving 

Best Stock 


Send for samples to 
LYCETT STATIONERS 


Baltimore, Md. 
Biue Book of Bridal Gifts upon request. 


KER’S 


AM 
and beautifieg the hair. 
a luxuriant growth. 


"Never Fails to R 


estore 
wees Hair to its Youthful Color. 
scalp diseases & hair falling. 


Not only can 
you cook anything on 
the Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 

can cook anywhere with it— 
in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 
room, orat the camp or picnic. 'T'he 


anning- | 
owman | 


| (Denatured) | 
| Alcohol Gas Stove | 
# is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
| Burns the new fuel —denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into EF 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. : 


Single and double burners. Beauti- [ 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 


Manning-Bowman Chafing E 
Dishes for use on the stove E? 
have the “Ivory” Enameled f 
Sis Food Pan. Unusually clean E 
7 and durable. 


At leading es 
dealers. Write — E: 
for booklet " 
* وول‎ ° 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CoO., H1 
Meriden, Conn. E: 


= Makers of S 
- Eclipse’ Bread H 
Mixers and '' Meteor'* 
Coffee Percolators 
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SIX GOOD REASONS 
why you need, and should have a 


COMFORT CHAIR 


It fits-the-back. The patented back in Comfort 
Chairs adapts itself to the contour of any person's back 
80 as to give support from hips to shoulders, especially 
supporting the small of the back. 

Any restful or comfortable position can be obtained 
while sitting in the chair—simply touch the lever 
and rest. 

From a reclining position, a person's weight in ris- 
ing causes the back to automatically assume an upright 
position, and the impetus thus given, assists in get- 
ting up. j 

The Comfort Chair is simpler than any reclining or 
Morris Chair made. There are no rods to fall down and 
no springs to get out of order. 

The Comfort Chair is perfectly sanitary and re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Tubercular Congress in 
Washington in October, 1908. 

Comfort Chairs for PORCH OR LAWN are made 
light so that any person can move them from place to 
place, while we make them in Massive Styles for the 
sitting room, parlor, library or den. 

Write today for illustrated catalog. 

We will sell you direct if your dealer cannot supply 
you. Special introductory proposition carries with it 
our bona fide guarantee of satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. Prices range from $10.00 to $50.00. 


NATIONAL COMFORT CHAIR CO. 
882 Marietta St, ATLANTA, GA. 


Save the deseri T 
profit 


Buy better rugs direct from us for 25 per 
cent less. Greater variety to choose from. 
A quarter-century's reputation and a money 
back guarantee behind every one we sell. 


HANCOCK RUGS 


stand the hardest wear. Every one, from Ingrain to Wilton, 
is made from best materials, expertly woven. Beautiful 
harmonious designs—fadeless colors. 

See these low prices for 9 x 12 rugs: 


Ingrains, $3.60 to $7.50. Tapestry, $11 to $17.50. 
Velvets, $17 to $20. 

Axminsters, Body Brussels, Wiltons, $20.50 to $36.50. 
Freight paid tothe Mississippi on $10 orders, to the Pacific 
Coast on $25 orders. Our handsome, money-saving free 
catalogue shows these and other sizes, from $2 to $60, in 
exact colors and designs. Write a postal for it teday 


Hancock Rug Mills, Dept I, Philadelphia 


Wedding ANNOUNCEMENTS 


of the latest styles. Our printing is of the 

clear distinct kind that gives satisfaction and 

pleases. A trial will convince you. Send 
six cents in stamps for samples. 


P. V. Collins Publishing Company 
525 Seventh Street So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


INVITATIONS AND 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


| language, that means: 
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they should be made to pay attention. We ought to have a national bureau 
of health, under the direction of some one who is competent to lead a crusade 
of education against disease. If the people were shown the appalling prev- 
alence of diseasc and the inefficacy of cures, they would awaken to the 
necessity of prevention." 

“Oh, you make me tired!" scoffed the Professor. “What's the use of 
trying to teach people what they are prejudiced against knowing? Disease 
is an unpleasant subject. The popular attitude toward it is like that of a 
woman who wrote me once, saying, ‘Please don't put Minnie in that Physiol- 
ogy, she don't know nothing about her innards, and I don't want her to know." 

The First Teacher laughed and turned the conversation into reminiscent 
channels; but the Second Te.cher returned the encyclopedia to the library, 
and stayed there until far unto the night, searching out all the information 
she could find concerning anatomy, pathology and medicine. At last, she 
went to bed, but not to sleep, for her head was booming with the noise of big 
words. JIMMIE. 


What Mother Eve Missed 


Have you ever thought of how many delights Mother Eve missed by 
having no childhood? She never knew the joy of making mud pies, or lavished 
her heazt's best affections on a legless, hairless, one-eyed doll, that squeaked in 
dulcet tones when you pressed its “tummy”, or rode piggy-back with papa. 

But more than all else, I believe I have pitied her because she never had 
a grandmother. My grandmother was the epitome of so many childish joys, 
and the stories she used to relete of her own childhood and girlhood are yet 
dear memories. 

Her parents were hardy pioneers, who foreshadowed the Roosevelt doctrine 
with a family of six sons and six daughters. 

When clearing the land for their farm, the mother would wrap the baby 
in a shawl, cradle it in a stump and help her husband in the clearing. As the 
family grew, the girls spun and wove and carried on the dairy, while the boys 
plowed, planted, harvested and made maple sugar—in fact, the only article 
they needed to buy was tea. 

The nearest settlement boasting a store was five miles away, the only road 
to it being a bridle path through the woods. 

Once when my grandmother was but four years old, her mother left her to 
look after the baby, with strict injunctions not to lift it out of its cradle, while 
she rode to the “village” for her one luxury, tea. 
| No sooner had horse and rider disappeared in the leafy shadows of the 
| bridle path when, child-like, she lifted the sleeping baby from its cradle, put 
on its little cloak, and carried it to a knoll beside a little spring near the house. 


picking the wild strawberries that grew in abundance all around. 

Hearing an odd noise she turned around—to discover that the baby had 
rolled into the spring. Hastily she fished him out, and hurried home to dry his 
cloak before her mother's return. The baby thus unceremoniously immersed 
grew up to become a wealthy merchant in Amsterdam, Holland. 

One of grandmother's sisters, Sallie, had a suitor to whom the old folks 
objected. Another sister, Patty, a mischievous sprite, was a powerful ally in 
arranging meetings for the lovers. One crisp October evening the old folks 
had retired early, as was their custom, and Sallie and her lover were cozily 
seated before the great open fireplace, while Patty mounted guard. 

But the imp of mischief stirred too strongly within the latter's breast to 
be repulsed. Unnoticed by the absorbed pair, she heated the poker red-hot 
within the glowing embers, then stealthily planted it full on the tail of the 
sleeping house dog. Instantly a series of awful yelps rent the air, and the 
girls had just time to secrete Sallie's wooer in a closet when the master of the 
house rushed out to discover the cause of the uproar. 

Tell us of your grandmothers, dear Householders. 
gone days never lose their flavor and charm. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


These stories of by- 


Uxper Two FLAGS. 


Our Dumb Friends 


In Mrs. Bryan’s entertaining department, the Open House, I found a 
letter that greatly interested me—written by Geraldine of Texas, entitled 
“The Monkey as a Servant”. Not only was it an entertaining sketch, but the 
appeal made by the writer for better treatment of birds and animals went 
right to my heart. I entirely approve of Geraldine’s sentiments, and wish 
there were more like her. "There is an appalling deal of wanton cruelty 
inflicted upon the helpless lower creatures by human-kind. As a typical 
instance, on entering my office one morning I saw a pitiful little mouse which 
some one had caught and fastened alive to a desk by means of a pin run 
through its head. Of course, I had it immediately put out of its misery. While 
it is true that the mouse is a pest, yet to torture the helpless little animal 
ras inhuman. Instances of such cruelty abound; enough could be given to 
fill this Magazine every month. But it is encouraging to note that a more 
humane sentiment is springing up all over the country, aided in its spread by 
the daily papers and the magazines, which constantly give space to articles 
favoring a kindly interest in animals and birds. This interest should be fos- 
tered by parents, by schools and Sunday schools. I am sure that the Golden 
Rule was not given to guide us in our relations to our fellow-beings only. It 
was meant to extend to al! living creatures—the birds and animals, which were 
made by the same Creator to share with us this beautiful world. The love of 
which Christ and Paul has told us embraces all creatures, and the man or 
woman who possesses it will regard with kindly consideration— 


»  . . . All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who cares for us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Birmingham, Alabama. ROBERT A. Love. 


Another Singing Mouse 


«Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon» 
Don’t you publish that letter in the Statesman.” 

“But why not, Charlie? It’s so wonderful people ought to know about it. 
True, she wrote it to Fred, and just asked that he show the letter to the others 
in the family ; but, really, she'll not care if Mr. Green prints it.” 

“VEB its marvelous, and it's true, of course, because she tells it; but 
numbers of persons who read that paper don't know her. They'll take the 
statements contained in it, not with a grain, but cum barelo salis. That’s the 
biggest one ever, they'll say. I can't bear the thought of them talking that 
way about her." My sister still demurred. 

*See here," Charlie persisted, *if you do intend to do such a thing, please 
sign my name to it—or that of my friend Joe. People here know what to 
expect from us, and I shall not mind hearing them say: *That's one of Char- 
lies whoppers. I wonder what he will tell next?” 

The letter was not given to home papers. 


In my 


Charlie's counsel prevailed that 
far. A New York magazine was glad to print somewhat later the account it 
contained. This account, which appeared several years ago, and has been 
recalled to my mind by Margaret Richards's story about her "singing mouse”, 
was as follows: 

“Did you ever hear of a mouse singing like a canary? There is one here 
now that has been singing three months. It is kept in the cage with the 
canary, from whom, it is believed, it learned to sing, as it imitates his notes 
exactly. Very interesting it is to watch the two feeding on bird seed and 


Here she laid her charge, while her little brown hands busied themselves in | 


singing together. When the mouse sings—sometimes like the mocking-bird but 
most frequently in imitation of its teacher—the canary plumes himself proudly. 
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SHORT STORIES OF 
BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
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Agents Wanted 9 


WOMEN OR MEN—$150- MONTHLY SURE; NO-SEW 
Hooks and Eyes sell on sight; 70 other fast sellers; 
newest line; biggest profits; hurry, get our catalog; 
workers' outfit free. H. MILLER & CO., Box 155, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

DON'T ACCEPT AN AGENCY UNTIL YOU GET MY 
samples and particulars. Money Makers. Address 
SAYMAN, 2372 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

, AGENTS WANTED—LIVE, HUSTLING, ENERGETIC 
agents to sell Thurman Portable Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner for Homes, Stores, Hotels, Office Buildings, 
Schools, ete.  Clean-cut business with big profits. 
Write to-day. GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR AND 
VACUUM MACHINERY CO., 4436 Olive St, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS—PORTRAITS, 35C; FRAMES, 15C; SHEET 
pictures, 1c; stereoscopes, 25c; views, 1c; 30 days’ 
credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR NEW 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Business Opportunities 


YOU MAY WIN $500 IN CASH OR ONE OF 100 
other large cash prizes by acting as our agent; sam- 
ple outfit free; no experience or capital necessary; 
Mrs. Lilian Harned, of Trenton, N. J., made over 
$1,000 in her spare time; write us to-day. McLEAN, 
BLACK & CO., Inc., 15 Beverly St., Boston. 

DEALERS: IF YOU HAVE NOT PUT IN A SUP- 
ply of the Uncle Remus Souvenir Postal Cards, you 
are losing money. Should outsell any other postal 
card. Write for our terms. WOMEN’S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

WANTED—TRAINED BUSINESS MEN, BY EVERY 
concern in the country for every line of work,—sales- 
men, executives, office men, correspondents, stenog- 
raphers—who are efficient, who are producers of re- 
sults instead of items of expense. Sheldon methods 
of business and sale have helped 39,000 men to bet- 
ter positions and larger earnings. Method and 
proof are given in The Sheldon Book—free on re- 


quest. SHELDON, 1725 Republic Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS! SOUTH DA- 
kota leads in liberality of laws. No Taxes. Costs 
little. Blanks and information Free. It will solve 


your problem. Write S. 
TER CO., Hilger Blk., 


D. CORPORATION CHAR- 
Pierre, S. D. 


Help Wanted—Female 


uo Rest copo cr vale وی دام‎ eee ee 

LADY S"WERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour: work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted—Male — — 


MEN WANTED QUICKLY BY BIG CHICAGO MAIL 
Order House to distribute catalogs, advertise, etc. 
$25.00 a week. $60.00 expense allowance first month. 
no experience required. MANAGER, Dept. 555, 
1245 State St., Chicago. 


Embroidery Hoops | 


HAVE YOU A “DUCHESS” EMBROIDERY HOOP? 
If not, send 10c, your own and your dealer’s aa- 
dress and we will mail you a pair. This offer 
includes ‘‘Duchess’’ Hoops in sizes 4 to 8 inch, and 
“Duchess” Oval Hoops in size 4:4 by 9 inches and 
6 by 12. Mention sizes wanted. Our famous pat- 
ented felt cushion protects the fabric. ‘‘Duchess’’ 
Hoops have satisfied thousands for more than 10 
years. Send to-day. GIBBS MFG. CO., Station 
K-7, Canton, Ohio. 


الس ———— 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with vatuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World's Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 855 F 
St.. Washington, D. C. 


Rare Coins 

$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS. WE 
pay 2 cash premium on hundreds of old coins. Keep 
all money coined before 1880, and send 10 cents at 
once for our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, size 


4x7. It may mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE 
& CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Bangalows ۱ 
BUILD A BUNGALOW. OUR 1909 BUNGALOW 
Book; price 55 cents. Photos and descriptions of 
the most practical and artistic homes costing $750 


to $4,000. Beautiful bungalows—practical 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., 103 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Post Cards 


SEND 5 CENTS FOR TWO ATTRACTIVE POSTAL 
cards, printed in colors, showing a scene at Uncle 
Remus’s home, and a likeneses of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris. Address, WOMEN'S AUXIL- 
IARY, Uncle Remus Memorial Association, Fourth 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


j E Real Estate 


$1—CAN YOU INVEST THAT MUCH IN A LOT 30+ 
118 at the finest beach on the California Coast 
where $50,000 has been spent in improvements ۲ 
as much more will be spent in the next year. $30— 
$1 down, $1 week. Lots will double in value be- 
fore all payments are made. No Interest, no taxes. 
For maps and particulars, write LA GRANDE 
BEACH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, No. 540 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


plans. 
Rindge Building, 


=- 


Razor Users 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES STERILIZED, SHARP- 
ened, better than new, 2 cents each; satisfaction or 
money back; 5 years’ success. Send for blade boa 
and circular. ELECTRO STROPPING CO., 121 
Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 
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He looks at Mcusie as fondly, Fred, as ‘Little Mother’ watches you when you 
are playing a sonata. 

“The girl in whose room the cage was placed when it was brought here 
was awakened twice the first night by the singing of the mouse. The room is 
near mine, and one morning about four o'clock I stood just outside the door 
and had the exquisite pleasure of catching ‘the first fine, careless rapture'—the 
genuine canary song, only the notes were softened and thus rendered more 
musical. 

“Mrs. M., who owns the mouse, has been offered $200 for it by one man, 
a horse and buggy by another; and a third enthusiast was willing to give a 
valuable lot for it. 

“At an entertainment last week, given for the benefit of a church, the 
musical mouse was one of the attractions and added $15 to the receipts. 

“It is a wonderful curiosity. Its warblings and twitterings are so sweet 
that I speak of it as ‘the dear little thing’, although it is a tiny gray mouse, 
and the sight of it makes me weak in the knees, and the thought of handling 
it, as Mrs. M. does, or even touching it, sends chills up my spinal column. It 
sleeps during the day, but if aroused by a knock on the cage it begins at 
once its little bird-like twittering, which is to me rather pathetic. Mrs. M., 
who is fond of it, calls it ‘Pademousie’ (she’s just heard Paderewski); but I 
suggested that she call it ‘Rara Avis.” 

Belton, Texas. Mary Perrus THOMAS. 


In Old San Antonio 


Those of the Open House readers who are “globe trotters” can hardly 
have missed seeing San Antonio, Texas, that ancient town stretched alony 
the banks of a small river, which flows through a country possessed of a 
heritage of romance and adventure. Mediaeval are the aspect and the asso- 
ciations of the old city. The streets are winding and crooked as those of any 
old town of Europe, and many of its houses are built of adobe in the style of 
the native Indians, but the fame of its balmy climate has attracted to it a 
heterogenous population, representing a score of nationalities. On its bus- 
iness streets you will find Russian and Polish dry goods stores, German 
grocery shops, French jewelry shops, American real estate promoters, cheek 
by jowl with Italian fruit stands, and interspersed with innumerable doctor's 
offices, for San Antonio is well known as a resort for those seeking health. 

Outside the city confines are colonies of Italian and Belgian peasants 
cultivating the irrigated farms that supply the town markets, and near to 
these are the Mexicans—the primitive settlers working on the same farms 
around the missions which the Franciscan Fathers mapped out two hundred 
years ago. 

San Antonio exhibits a queer mixture of the ancient and modern. The 
keen, noisy competition of present-day American civilization is seen at the 
centers of trade, and close to these are narrow, quiet streets lined with adobe 
houses, many of which were the palaces of Mexican Generals or Alcaldes or 
of Texas heroes. A number of these quaint streets open into plazas in Span- 
ish style, enclosing buildings (wherever the architectural outline has not been 
destroyed by commercial inroads) showing the blank adobe walls, the barred 
windows, the heavy doors, that point back to a past of chivalry, romance, and, 
aias, of lawlessness and crime. Many a story of wild life could these walls 
unfold—had they tongues. Many legends of mystery and terror hang about 
them. Recently, an adobe cottage was leveled to make room for a modern 
business building. A tragic story was connected with the house. It had 
been the home of a daring Texas adventurer and his bride—a dark-eyed 
Spanish girl with a wealth of raven hair. In the neighboring house lived a 
young Mexican, who possessed a thorough-bred horse of great beauty. The 
master of the horse was gay and gallant. One day the Texan surprised him 
paying court to his wife. The husband became fiercely angry, and thereafter 
jealousy and suspicion poisoned his cup of domestic happiness. At length 
in a fit of revenge, he shaved the beautiful tail of his enemy's horse. The 
Mexican was furious, but cunningly hid his resentment, and waited for an 
opportunity to revenge the injury. At length, he found the young wife alone, 
and he at once bound her and cut off all of her rich tresses close to her head. 
The result of the outrage was a duel, in which both men were slain. The 
pretty Spanish senorita—well, she became hopelessly insane. Of course the 
adobe cottage was “haunted”. 

One of the most famous of the plazas is the Alamo—made historic and 
sacred for all time as having been the scene of the most bloody and fatal 
fight that Texas history records—the fight in which gallant Crockett and 
brave Bowie lost their lives together with every one of the little band, trapped 
in the fort and overwhelmed by Santa Anna and his troops. Every one who 
looks at the Alamo is bound to thrill in proud and reverent sympathy with 
dauntless courage, but even on this hallowed memorial commercialism has 
encroached. Next door to it on one side is an automobile factory, and the 
other side, the convent part of the historic building, is doomed to destruction 
unless the Daughters of the Republic can succeed in saving it from greedy 
real estate speculators who wish to turn it into a hotel for tourists. 

In another letter I will tell of those picturesque and interesting ruins— 
the old mission houses near San Antonio. 

San Antonio, Texas. ETHEL Lee. 


An Ideal Town 


Will the Open House readers care to listen to a North Carolina girl’s 
praise of her home town? Visitors pronounce Barfield an ideal little city, 
because of its healthfulness, its exquisite cleanliness and the fact that in its 
building Nature has been left undisturbed wherever this was possible. Three 
crystalline little streams come down from the hills and wind through the 
town, their banks showing the native embroidery of vines, moss, violets and 
trailing arbutus. Tall pines and sturdy oaks of the primitive forest adorn the 
grounds around many of the lovely homes, and the Barfield Institute, a noted 
school, is situated in a magnificent grove. Among its attendants are many 
girls and young men from other states; it has an excellent library, and all 
modern equipments. The town also has a good library, as has the Sunday 
school. Barfield is environed by flourishing vegetable and fruit farms, in 
the cultivating of which, as well as in manufacturing and merchandising, our 
Scotch population show great enterprise and industry. I am glad the South 
and West have such an admirable monthly as Uxcre Remvus’s Home MAGAZINE. 
I enjoy it greatly—particularly the Open House department. 

Barfield, N. C, . Wittow McMILLAN. 


As It Is To-Day 


“Do we realize what Christianity means?” These closing words of Italy 
Hemperly’s Open House letter echo through my mind. Whether or not we 
realize what it means to be a Christian, few of us live up to the ideal given 
us by the Master. Jesus identified Himself with humble working people. In 
His dress, and His daily life, he was one of these. Should He enter one of 
our cities to-day as He entered Jerusalem for His martyrdom, in plain, dusty 
apparel, riding on an ass, how many of our high-salaried clergymen and well- 
dressed church members would go forth to meet Him? How few of us obey 
His injunction to love one another, to help the needy, to think little of worldly 
things? Instead, the dollar is the god of worship, and in this vast rich coun- 
iry of ours, which produces enough to support every one, there are men and 
women dying because they are under-fed; there are little children working in 
stifling factories to earn enough to keep soul and body togcther. 

Kentucky COMRADE. 
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FOUR CORKI 
STORIES 


By 


George 


Randolph 
Chester 


Author of the Bobby Burnit stories and the Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford series. 


9 Did you ever see a fat, well-dressed 

In Poodles woman holding a pug-dog in her arms 
5 or kissing a weak-eyed poodle? Ever 
Paradise stand on a New York sidewalk reading 

in a newspaper the statistics of infant 

mortality from over-crowding in tene- 

ments, and glance up to see a be-ribboned pup sitting alone in a Victoria 
or Landau out for an airing? How did you feel? What did you want to 


do? Yet Mr. Chester, while letting you see actual conditions, has written a 
story that is overflowing with humor, and has besides, a love interest, 


۰ Here is a story that presents a phase 

The Pride of of modern life, and at the same time 
3 deals with a domestic tragedy. One 
Hattie Ru oo of the women has married a wealthy 
man, the other is the wife of a poor 

man, but trouble comes to both. The 

wife of the wealthy man visits the poor man’s wife—they had been girls to- 
gether. Throughout the story there is a vein of pathos, but the conclusion of 

the story embodies a sentence that is simply galvanized by sardonic humor. 

The Pride of Hattie Rugg is obviously Mr. Chester's most ambitious effort. 


This story is chock-full of human na- 

A Pro i j ioted ture—the healthy love of two families 

5 for a couple of fine, big, out-of-doors 

Dog Fight dogs. Cupid is in action all the way 

through, and some financial frills 

worthy of J. Rufus Wallingford deco- 

rate the story. The fights between the two dogs nearly swamped a gas 

company, gave Cupid some awful jolts, and put a clever financier in touch 

with a money-making opportunity. The two capitalists are types, and the 

setting of the story is such that it might have occurred in your home town. 
It’s a fine, healthy story—one of Mr. Chester’s very best. 


9 Really slang ought never 
The Strategies of i: meio n rst 
۳ used-slang should be 
Uncle Billy 1 utt termed ۰ ۰ ۰ 
There is just one word 
that describes Uncle Billy 
Tutt—he is a “stem-winder”. You can see without specs, as the story pro- 
ceeds, that Mr. Chester is fond of Uncle Billy, though there is no denying 
that the handsome Chap and pretty Miss Pepper play star parts. The 
Chap's Uncle Hiram sets in the game occasionally, and the result is the 
defeat, but not the discomfiture of the dainty Widow Dasher, who tries to 
monopolize all the men; so likewise attempted Miss Pepper. Uncle Billy 
came near losing some good paving boarders, but didn't, for he kept busy— 

all the time. 


The first of these stories will be 
printed in the October issue. 


Don't let your subscription run out. 
These four stories are worth the 
$1.00 you pay. 
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Fashions for the Family 


WITH the arrival of the first crisp cool days of early Autumn, 
it is always a satisfaction to the home dressmaker or busy 
housekeeper to feel that she is not entirely unprepared for the 
change in the season. One always waits with more or less in- 
terest to see what the season has in store for the beginning to 
plan the Fall and Winter outfit. 

The high waistline has practically gone out, except for the 
few women who still cling to the style because they really like it 
and not because it was a mandate of fashion. The waist has now 
regained its natural place for blouses and skirts for general wear. 

‘The semi-princess gowns and dressy costumes all show the 
influence of the Moyen Age period, with its close-fitting elon- 
gated body, to which is attached the straight full skirt. But 
now, as always, it is the simple, practical two-piece dresses suita- 
ble for afternoon wear, or, later on, to be worn with a separate coat. 

Nothing could be simpler for home making than the model 
shown in No. 2681-2649. The development was in soft cash- 
mere, in one of the beautiful wistaria shades. ‘he front collar 
and full-length sleeves are of cream-colored tucked batiste. A 
belt of messaline and tie of velvet, in a darker shade than the 
dress, gives a becoming finish. The skirt is an eight-gored model 
simply trimmed with small buttons, which are also used on the 
waist. 


-—— 
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2681 Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, cut in 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1 1-4 yards of material 36 
inches wide, with 2 
yards of tucked net 18 
2670 | inches wide. 


2649— Ladies' Eight-Gored Skirt Closing at Left Side of Front, 
Having a Habit Back. Cut in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure, Size 26 requires 4 1-4 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

The shirt-waist suit was in dark blue mohair, worn with a 
white linen collar and small bow of lace, the belt of dark blue 
moire. 2203— Ladies Tucked Shirt-Waist. Cut in 6 sizes, 32 to 

1 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 1-2 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 2396—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. Cut in 8 sizes, 22 to 
36 inches waist measure. Size 26 requires4 7-8 yards of material 36 
inches wide. Width of lower edge in medium size about 3 3-4 yards. 
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There is always a fascination in making up dainty under- 
wear. The pretty garment shown in the illustration will be 
found extremely useful to wear under the fine Summer 
dress of lawn, silk or organdie, as it takes up little or no 
room, all unnecessary fulness having been dispensed with. 
Bands of wide beading, trimmed on either side with narrow 
lace edging, form the armholes; similar edging trimming 
the top of the square neck, which has the fulness regulated 
by narrow ribbon-run beading, which also hides the join- 
ing of the waist and skirt portion. “The wide flounce is of 
material, prettily hand-embroidered and finished with an 
edging of fine lace, matching that used on the neck. ‘The 
garment is adaptable to nainsook, Persian lawn, jaconet, 
batiste or China silk. 2948—Ladies’ Combination Under- 
garment. 7 sizes, 32 to 44 inches, bust measure For 36 
bust, the garment requires 2 1-2 yards of material 36 inches 
wide, 3-4 yard of wide beading, 2 1-2 yards narrow beading, 

2 3-4 yards of wide ribbon and 3 3-4 yards of narrow ribbon, 
and 7 1-4 yards of edging. Width of lower edge of ruffle 
about 4 1-2 yards. 

All mothers take pride in 
seeing their children prettily 
and becomingly dressed, and 
nowadays the styles for the 
little ones are so charmingly 
simple that there is no excuse 
for neglecting the 
claims of the little men 
and women. The little 
dress of blue chambray 
trimmed with rows of 
white cotton soutache 
and tiny buttons is exceedingly pretty. The front is in panel effect, a 
style in favor just at the present and very quaint and becoming. 
The design is equally suitable to cottons and light weight woolens. 

2670—Childs’ Dress, with High or Low Neck and Long or Short 
Sleeves. Cut in 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. For 3 years the dress requires 
2 yards of material 36 inches wide. 

The jaunty Russian suit, shown in No. 2349, will prove very 
attractive for the small boy, developed in dull red chambray. The 
blouse is plain with the exception of a box-plait at the center-front. 
The neck-band is made for adjustable collars and the tie is of black 
taffetas. A small breast pocket ornaments the left front, and the 
sleeves are box-plaited into the wrists. ‘The knickerbockers are gath- 
ered into the knees by elastic run facing, and the belt, which fastens 
in the front, passes through small straps at the under-arm seams. 
The pattern is in 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. For a boy of 3 years, the suit 
requires 2 1-2 yards of material 36 inches wide, 1-2 yard of linen 18 or 
more inches wide for collar. 

It is the purpose of “Uncle Remus's Home Magazine" to print, 
in appropriate seasons, a page of fashions similar to this. Every 
month, however, we intend to present a full page of pattern pictures, 
such as appear on Page 42 of this issue, from which readers may select 
those patterns which best meet their tastes and needs. ‘This pattern 
department has been created in the interest of the women readers of 
the Magazine. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S 


Educational--Girls 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music, Charlotte, N. C. 
A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


„Ideal Climate—midway between Asheville and Pinehurst, 
New York and Florida. Beautiful suburban location overe 
looking the city. 20 acre campus. $250,000 college plant. 
Fireproof buildings. 20 experienced, university-educated 
teachers, A.B. and elective graduate courses. Music, Art, Exe 
pression. Write for Catalog. CHAS. B. KING, Pres. 


Centenary Female College 


CLEVELAND, TENN. J.W. REPASS, A. M., D. D., Pres. 


fu. 


Twenty-fifth Session Begins Sept. 15, 1909 


Course of study carefully planned for girls and thoroughly taught 
by superior faculty of 22, representing the best American and Euro- 
pean training. Beautiful grounds, large gymnasium, out-door 
sports, 634 feet of verandas. Department of Music under director 
trained by Godowsky; gentleman voice teacher. Centenary is fam- 
ous for its high scholarship in Art, Music and Expression, and for 
the development of Christian womanly character. Ideal climate, 
and location above all malarial influences. Write for catalog today. 


Virginia College 
For Girls and Young Women. ROANOKE, VA. 


Opens Sept. 28th, 1909. One of the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. Campus of ten acres. Grand mountain 
scenery in 
Valley of Vir- 
ginia, famed 
for health. Eu- 
ropean and 
American 
teachers. Spe- 
cialadvantages 
in Music, Art, 
and Elocution. 
Thorough 
course in Do- 
mesticScience. 
Students from 
30 States. 
Moderate 
rates. 


For catalogue address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke,Va. 


Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


FOR GIRLS 
mag ED 


Few schools give such excep- 
tional opportunities in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, under noted men, 
combined with a delightful home 
lile (75 students). 

Courses entirely in Literature 
and music (diploma), Gymnasium. 
Domestic Science. 


College Certificate. 
Write for year-book. 


69 Summit Street, 


NEWTON, mass. 
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e Teachers College 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


For the Training of Kindergartners and Primary Teachers 


Accredited by the State Board of Education in Classes 
A,B,C. Regular Courses, two, three and four years. 
Primary Training & part of the regular work. Classes 
formed in September and February. Free Scholarships 

anted each term. Special Primary Classes in March, May, 
une, July. Send for Catalog. MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, Pres., 
The William N. Jackson Memerial Institute, 23d and Alabama Sts 


Southern Female College 


$200 to $300 per year. A Beautiful College Home for 100 
irls, after highest Virginia standards. Students from 1 
tates. Social advantages. Five buildings. Gymnasium. 

4ith Year Book. Address Box 200, Petersburg, Virginia. 


WASHINGTON. D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 


HAMILTON SCHOOL the 
For Girls and Young Ladies - White 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal House 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1909. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia, 297 students from $2 States past session. Terms 
Moderate, Enter any time. Send for catalog. Miss E. C. 
WEIMAR, Principal. 


WARD SEMINARY Eor وا‎ and Young Women 


Nashville, Tennessee 


45th year. Seminary and Special Courses. ١ 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint- 
ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For 
catalog, address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE PO ona aN 
Lexington, Ky. 
41st year. Branch of Transylvania University. Select 
Home School of the Blue Grass Region. 26 in Faculty. 6 
acre Campus; 5 modern buildings. Certificate to Eastern 
Colleges, Junior College Course. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Hubert G. Shearin, Ph.D., President, Box G. 


Campbell-Hagerman College 


A resident school for girls and young women. $250 for 
ard and tuition. New buildings. Special attention to 
Sanitation. Departments of Music, Art, Expression and 

Physical Culture unsurpassed For catalogue apply to 
. P. SIMMONS, Associate President. Lexington, Ky. 


MADISON HALL 


Select School for Young Ladies and Girls. College and Elective 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Modern Languages. Social and 
educational advantages of Washington. For catalogue, address 

Prof. and Mrs. GEO. F. WINSTON, Principals, 

3100 R Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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permission of the military and the civil authorities, and upon arrival at his 
destination, must report himself to the Consul of his Country and have the 
“papers” ratified by the official stamp. If he remain out of Germany longer 
than the time covered by the said “papers” without sufficient excuse and 
official renewal of the same, he is regarded as a deserter, is classified amongst 
criminals, and will be arrested should he ever set foot upon German soil again. 

The same regulations apply, in general, to the Navy, which is divided into 
the Seewehr, or Sea-Militia, and Marineersatzreserve, or Reserve Marine Corps, 
with provision for numberless additional stipulations and requisitions, in time 
0f war; that is, the Marines, the Subaltern Officers, the Torpedo Boat Engi- 
neers, the Commissariat, the Hospital and Ambulance Corps, and all the work- 
ing material of the Navy, is thus supplied. 

Whereas the One-Year-Man may, by study of tactics, become an officer of 
the Reserve, of the lower rank, such as Second and First Lieutenant, or even 
Captain, the Three-Year-Man cannot under any circumstances whatsoever, rise 
above the rank of Private, or Drill Sergeant; the utmost distinction that he 
can ever attain, even though he show valor in battle, being the reception of a 
medal of the fourth or fifth class. A Private he was born, a Private he remains 
to the end of his days! | 

This fact, too often lost sight of by foreigners, who perceive the exag- 
gerated social standing of officers in the German Army, but fail to look for 
the cause of it, cannot be too clearly kept before the mind by a student of 
the German National System of Education. It divides the whole nation into 
the two classes of the Patronizer and the Patronized; the Supercilious man and 
the Slightly-Despised man; the Prettily-Self-Conceited man, and the Unnat- 
urally-Unhealthfully-Servile man; and in the classification is to be found the 
keynote to the entire System of National Education. 

The said State Examination, for instance, would not be attempted by 
one-third as many German boys as now struggle through the nine years of 
preparation for it, torturing themselves and inflicting direst privations upon 
the other members of their families, most of them totally devoid of intellectual 
taste or aims, and of very mediocre mental ability, if the passing of that 
examination did not furnish them with the certificate of exemption from two 
years of the required three, of military service, exemption from the menial 
duties attaching thereto, exemption from. close association with men of the 
lowest social order. Thus, from the outset of a German's life he is, per force, 
ranged. He must, as just said, belong to those who cultivate servility, or to 
those who cultivate an overweening personal self-esteem, an often actually 
hysterical, and always ignoble, unmanly vanity! A phase of self-centeredness 
that, unchecked by out-of-door sports, as it is in Germany, is the very foun- 
tain-head of that dreadful fester of the most odious of human vices which per- 
meates with its horrible pollution, the German-barrack-life. That vice which 
shocked the entire civilized world, in the hideous revelations of the trial of 
Prince Eulenburg, the friend and confidante of the Emperor William II, for 
twenty-two years! 

The National System of Education being then the organ of all this military 
and naval preparation of its boys, and the final school examination being, as 
just explained, the only mitigation of the draft upon their vitality, individual 
capacity, natural inclinations and tastes, it follows that Germany's girls are 
subject to, indirectly included in, and directly affected by, the requirements 
of a military career. 

Indeed, when this system was conceived by Humboldt, they were considered 
merely as an adjunct to masculine existence; to be taken into account as a 
sex, but of whom, as human entities, the State took no cognizance whatsoever. 

As late as 1907, they were, in Prussia (not, it is to be remembered, in 
every one of the twenty-six States composing the Empire), excluded from each 
and every advantage and honor attaching to excellence in intellectual work, 
that made the System endurable to her boys. 10 this phase of the System I 
shall hereafter refer at length. 

And now of the two exceptions to the obligatory National Education, which 
were mentioned at the beginning of this article: for the enormous mass of mas- 
culine beings, always under arms, which it provides, does not complete the 
drain upon the country's life-forces! 

Of the 606,000 men composing the active army, in time of peace, and the 
5,000,000 men, in time of war; and of the 38,000 men who furnish the Navy, 
about 67,000 are officers in the Army, and about 10,000 officers in the Navy, 
whose education is controlled by the Department of War. 

These, usually the sons, grandsons, or relations of officers, instead of being 
enrolled in the elementary public schools at the age of six, are usually taught 
privately, until the age of ten, sometimes twelve, and then enter the Cadetten- 
schule, or School of Cadets, emerge from it to enter the Kriegschule, or School 
of War, and the course therein completed, take their first examination as 
officers, and are attached to a regiment, or qualify yet further in the Kriegsak- 
ademie, or Academy of War, for Position on the’ General Staff. 

We have, therefore, in Germany, the singular spectacle of a National 
System of Education, nominally under the Department of Public Instruction, 
but graded with reference to the military career, and indirectly controlled by 
the Department of War; the Department of Publie Instruction being without 
the right of appeal, in any and every disposal of the youth of the Nation, that 
the Department of War may choose to devise, promulgate or dictate. 

One glance at such a condition of statecraft is sufficient to account for 
the enormous numbers of Germans who have emigrated to North and South 
America, to Australia, Canada, Africa, and all the other British and French 
Colonies. 

Its results upon the character of the inhabitants, and upon the country as 
a whole, must, however, be scrutinized more closely, and of them, as of the 
effect of the System upon the women of the country, I shall, as just said, 
treat later. 

Let us, then, keeping the foregoing facts in mind, return to the description 
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The Coat.— Double sets of tabs close over handsome jet but- 
tons—an applied collar of gros-grain is piped, buttoned and 
soutache braid trimmed, and ornamentation of side straps, 
button trimmed. Strong canvas interlining in front insures a 
perfect form, while the coat is lined throughout with Skin- 
ner’s Satin. 

The Skirt is the new foot plaited style finished with straps 
and jet buttons—nine gore narrow hip effect. Al! scams tape 
bound and belt strongly made. Sizes 34 to 44. Extra sizes 
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World Famous 5 
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amous $ 


| zd FREE TO YOU 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK EMMA EAMES 
| UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, always on the alert to provide 
its readers with up-to-the-minute novelties, has arranged for a SPECIAL 
EDITION of two handsome volumes containing 26 of the World's Most Famous 
Songs, introduced and sung by the World's Most Famous Singers, whose portraits 
appear on this page. This is, indeed, 


A Most Unusual and Important Premium Offer 


made especially to the readers of UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE. These two volumes 
of World Famous Songs cannot now be purchased at any store at any price. After October, 
when the regular edition is ready, the publisher's price for the two volumes will be $1.00, but 
copies of the special edition, which is controlled by Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, will be pre- 
sented free of any cost whatever to every reader who sends us, before October 1st, one yearl 
| subscription to Uncle Remus's Home Magazine at $1.00—the biggest and best magazine on sd 
for a dollar. 
This offer is good until October 1st. After that time you will have to send 50 cents extra— 
| $1.50 in all, for this special offer; but even at that price it will be the biggest bargain you ever 
| COPYRIGHT, AIME DUPONT, N. Y. received, and to those who send their orders before October 1st, and get in on the $1.00 price— 
| OLIVE FREMSTAD well, after you receive these two volumes, $1.00 would not tempt you to part with them if you NELLIE MELBA 
could not get others. ۱ 

Remember, please, if your order is sent before October 1st, $1.00 will pay for a full 
year's subscription to Uncle Remus's Home Magazine—12 issues, to be sent to 
the subscriber you obtain, and we will send you by mail, free and postpaid, these 
two handsome volumes containing 26 World Famous Songs, words and music 
complete, and full size. See complete list of contents as follows: 


READ THE LIST OF CONTENTS 
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VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 
' Title Opera Title / Opera 
| Barcarole, Oberon Anvil Chorus, Il Trovatore 
Flower Song, Faust Ave Maria, Cavalleria Rusticanna 
Heart Bowed Down, Bohemian Girl Bridal Chorus, Lohengrin 
Home to Our Mountains, Il Trovatore Gipsy’s Song, ۱ Il Trovatore 
How so Fair, Martha I Dreampt That I Dwelt in 
Lullaby, Erminte Marble Halls, Bohemian Girl 
Lullaby, Jocelyn It Was Not So To Be, Tru mpeter of Sakkingen 
Over the Summer Sea, Rigoletto Love Song, Lohengrin 
O Thou Sublime, Ti AE Once Again I Would Gaze, Faust 
Sweet Evening Star, enge cn Pilgrims' Chorus, Tannhauser 
Scenes That Are Brightest, Maritana XA Bae sinc COPYRIGHT, AIME DUPONT, N. Y. 
f Soldier’s Chorus, Faust Spirit o Light, 'aFavorita 
bey esha Lil rn fi Baca وأو‎ Then You'll Remember Me, Bohemian Girl Think Not This Heart Can eee RICCARDO MARTIN 
: LESSAND Toreador Song, Carmen Alter, ucia di Lammermoor 
^x A RO BONCI Though to Heaven from 
Sorrow Flying, Lucia di Lammermoor 


2 DESCRIPTION OF THE TWO BIG MUSIC VOLUMES 


These volumes contain twenty-six of the best known and most popular vocal selections from the lead- 
ing Standard Operas, and all of them are arranged in the medium grade and for medium voice. This means 
that in these volumes you have the music arranged in simpler form; not the difficult arrangement in six flats 
or five sharps, but rather the kind of music that the average player can execute, yet withal retaining the 
melody and fullness of tone of the original. 
A very important feature of this collection isthat all the pieces are so arranged that they may be used 
either as vocal or instrumental solos, and for either piano or organ. In each case the piano part is 
written out completely, thus making a most excellent solo number — the words being written 
above the piano solo part. 
These volumes will be warmly welcomed by every lover of music, as the collection is un- 
surpassed, and cannot be obtained in any other form at any 1 These volumes are full 
sheet music size, printed on the best quality of paper and with handsomely illustrated 
covers in colors. 
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Up to October 1st we will give you free the two complete volumes of 26 World Famous 
Songs as a premium for only one yearly subscription to Unele Remus's Home 
Magazine at one dollar. After October fifty cents must be added to 
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partments of Administration, the Chiefs of which are called Staats-Secretare, 
or Secretaries of State. 

All the councils conducted by these fourteen Departments apply to all the 
twenty-six different States; and all the business transacted in the Reichstag, or 
Imperial Parliament, is business that interests, and is vital to, all of them. 
Thus, whatever the Foreign Office (Auswartiges Amt): the Imperial Ministry 
of the Interior (Reichsamt des Innern): the Imperial Navy (Kaiserliche Ma- 
rine): the Imperial Department of Justice (Reichs-Justizrat): the Imperial 
Department of the Treasury (Reichsschatzamt): the Imperial Department for 
Railways (Reichseisenbahnamt) ; the Department of Expenditure and Accounts 
of the Empire (Rechnungshof des Deutschen Reiches); the Office of the Con- 
troller of the National Old Age Pension Funds (Verwaltung des Reichs-Invali- 
denfonds) ; the Imperial Postal Department (Reichs-Postamt); the Executive 
Department of the Working of the Imperial Railways (Reichsamt fur die Ver- 
waltung der Reichs-Eisenbahnen); the Bank of the Empire (Reichs-Bank) ; 
the Imperial Commission for the Supervision of the National Debt (Reichs- 
schulden-Commission); and, since 1906, the Colonial Office (Colonialamt) ; 
through their Staats-Secretare, lay before the Reichstag, it is the duty of all 
the States, through their Members of Parliament, or Abgeordneten, to con- 
sider, discuss, and vote upon. 

But, in addition to these fourteen Imperial Departments, each of the four 
Kingdoms, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Wurttemberg, has its separate Royal, 
or Koniglich Departments of State, or Ministries, and its two Houses of Rep- 
resentatives, which taken together, form the Landtag, or Parliament of the 
Country, as distinct from the Reichstag, or Parliament of the Empire. 

In Prussia, these Ministries number twelve, and of these twelve, that one 
designated by the archaic and cumbersome title before mentioned, a title 
usually curtailed to Cultus Ministerium, or Ministry of Culture, controls and 
administers the following interests: It corresponds in its general character, 
to our State Board of Education in the individual States, with the difference 
that it includes under its jurisdiction certain ecclesiastical and all Sanitary and 
Medical measures. 'The manner in which its duties are executed, the multi- 
plicity of Bureaus, Divisions, and Sub-Divisions of Bureaus; its endless kinds 
. and degrees of Councilors, Privy-Councilors, and Real-Privy-Councilors, are 
eminently characteristic of the German idolatry of detail, and of the pedantic 
circumlocution which stamped the methods of public business in the days of the 
inception of the Ministry, early in the Nineteenth Century. With so many 
kinds and grades of workmen, one wonders how the work itself ever gets done! 

As a matter of fact, it sometimes does not. And so alive to this fact has 
the Prussian Parliament become, that it has more than once called the attention 
of the country to the necessity of placing the administration of Spiritual 
Affairs under a separate Ministry; and that separation will, without doubt, 
become a reality at no distant day. 

As at present divided, the Ministry has under it seventeen sub-departments 
and a Central Chief Department, called the Zentral-Bureau; this Central De- 
partment has a chairman, four directors, thirty-two representative councilors, 
twenty-four assistants of various grades, one superintendent of public monu- 
ments and statues, five superintendents of publie buildings, forty-eight clerks 
and calculators, twenty-four registrators, one privy-councilor of the Treasury, 
two privy-councilors of the Library, twenty-five chancery-secretaries, five chan- 
cery day-employees, one messenger—in other words, about 173 individuals are 
occupied in the Central Bureau alone! 

Then follow Scientific, Technical, Medical-Jurisprudence, and Sanitary 
Commissions, with their several staffs, amounting to about eighty persons; 
next, the Royal Academy of Sciences, with its four Perpetual Regular Secreta- 
ries, or, as we should call them, Presidents, its fifty-six Regular, and many 
Honorary Members, and nine employees; next, the Royal Technical High- 
School, at Charlottenburg, no longer a suburb, but a district of Berlin; the 
High-School for the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; the High- 
School for Music, and the Academical Institute for Church Music—each with 
its staff of directors, professors, instructors, assistant instructors, secretaries, 
and employees; then the National Gallery; the Royal Galleries of Paint- 
ing; the Museum of Architecture, of National History, of Machinery; the 
Rauch Museum (Rauch having been a famous sculptor who modeled the 
recumbent statue of the Prussian National idol, Queen Louisa, wife of 
the weak King Frederick William the Third, through whose incapacity Napo- 
leon thrust Prussia into little less than tutelage); the Scientific Institu- 
tions and the Department for Complete Catalogues of all Scientific Libraries 
in Prussia; the Royal Observatory; the Geodetic Institute and Bureau for the 
International Measuring of the Earth's Surface; the Meteorological and Aero- 
nautical Institutes; the Astro-Physical Observatory at Potsdam; the Royal 
Frederick William University of Berlin; the Commission for the Inspection of 
the Bureau of the Inspection and the Testing of Materials (a title that recalls 
Mark Twain's descriptions of the felicities of the German language!); the 
Bureau of Information Concerning All Questions of Higher Education; the 
Royal Pedagogical Seminary for High Schools; the Royal Association of Turn- 
lehier, or Teachers of Gymnastics; the State Hospital called the Charité; the 
Royal Institute for Infectious Diseases; the Council of Commissioners and 
Associations of Experts, employed by the State; and the State Commission 
for the Disbursement of Public Funds for Purposes of Art. 

The present Minister of Culture, His Excellency Herr Dr. Holle, will long 
be remembered as the courageous statesman who,.last Autumn, opened the 
University of Berlin, in all its Faculties, and with the full Degrees, to 
Women-Students. 

But even he did not succeed in securing entire intellectual equality for 
Prussian women, for although they may take the highest Degree in all the 
Faculties, they may not practise in all the professions; from theology and the 
law they are excluded! A truly German distinction, reminiscent of the pompous 
pettiness from which even thirty-five years of existence as member of an 
Empire, has not freed the Prussian character. 

From the liberality and progressive ideas of Herr Dr. Holle, that nuclus 
of the most thoughtful people of Prussia, which recognizes, and would avoid 
the tendency to superficiality and vain-glorious ostentation, which, under the 
present reign, is the curse of the Nation, hoped much; but, unfortunately, the 
usual interference of capricious restlessness has destroyed their hopes, and has 
done all that is possible to nullify the beginnings of the progress counted upon. 
It has also, by insolent interference and contradictory commands, rendered the 
position of the Minister so uncomfortable that, with shattered health, he has 
left Berlin ostensibly on leave of absence; it is, however, declared in authori- 
tative circles, that, in reality, he resigned, long since, but that the condition of 
outraged feeling, in Prussia and in the Empire, which culminated after the 
so-called “Interview”, renders it necessary to conceal the fact, lest popular 
indignation break forth again and with something more tangible than words! 

The truth being that no Sovereign in all Europe is so distrusted at home 
as well as abroad, and none, with the single exception of the King of the 
Belgians, is so little respected, as William II of Germany. 
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Miss Clara Baur 
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ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 
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MISS CLARA BAUR 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave, Cincinnati, O. 


Miss MeClintoek's School for Girls 


The location offers a rare combination—trees, pure air, countrylike surroundings—in the heart of the city. As 
the number is limited, each young lady is under the direct supervision of the Principal, whose years of successful 
work enable her to detect each girl’s needs and help to develop individual talent. 


College preparatory and general courses. Domestic Science, Arts and Crafts, Music, etc. 
The practical courses in simple banking, shopping, social forms and the fundamentals of the experiences of 


everyday life give each pupil exceptional training for the work at home. 


Resident and day pupils. 


MISS MARY LAW McCLINTOCK, Box B, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRMINGHAM SEMINARY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


DEAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. Full seminary course; schools of Music, Art and Expression; 


progressive and thorough. 


Limited number of boarders; refined home; excellent health; city advantages; special 


preparation for college, university and state teachers’ examinations. 
Next session begins September 15, 1909. For catalog and information, address 


LOULIE COMPTON, Principal, 1722 Fifth Avenue, Birmingham, Alabama 
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cec 


1793-1910 


J a tamem eame ^1 
THE 322 ROBERT BINGHAM 
NOW LIVING OF THE 513 
GENERATION SINCE 1793 


ered. Hazing and causinga comrade to fagg ex- 
cluded by pledge of honor. Catalog answers every 
question asked by parents or guardian for 30 years 


1793 COLR.BINGHAM, R F.D. 0 d 


Tennessee Military 
Institute 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 


34 ` حو‎ 
TR e ۳ Yy w 


On main line of Southern Ry., in mountains 
of East Tennessee—the Switzerland of 


America. Delightful climate. Outdoor 
exercise. Health record perfect. Thorough 
work. Small classes. Individual instruc- 
tion. Safe, healthful recreation in moun- 
tains. Encampments, cavalry trips, prac- 
tice marches. Manly athletics. Fine 
athletic field. New buildings. Modern 
equipment. Steam heat, electric lights, 
pure spring water in every room. Hot and 
cold shower baths. Cadets from 35 States, 
Connecticut to Texas, Pennsylvania to 
California. Prepares for college, govern- 
ment academies or business. Terms $300. 
lllustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


Beautifully situated ; has an able and well-chosen faculty, a splendid campus and modern equipment. Noted for its high standard of 


scholarship. Fourteen States were represented last session. 
If looking for a first class school, send for i!lustrated catalogue. 


Rates $350 per year. 
JA 


School opens September 16th. 
S. A. FISHBURNE, A. B., Principal, Box 220. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY "T, men 


Fits for college, scientific schools or business. Work endorsed by 
over 30 colleges and universities. Beautiful and healthful location. 
Athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms only $230. No extras. 
For catalogue, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Offers medical students unsurpassed clinical and other ad- 
vantages. Modern equipped building, unsurpassed Labora- 
tories, Lying-In Asylum, Hospitals, etc. 38th Annual Session 
begins Oct. Ist. For catalogue address Chas. F. Bevan, M.D., 
Dean, Box B, Calvert and Saratoga Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Sessions. 29th year 
opens Sept. 27th, Address 

HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean. 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati in the hills 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome, cultured community. 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to academic 
training. Lower school for younger boys. 

pv em Individual attention. 
leges. Foundation laid in 1846. 

Health and Strength. Healthful situation. 
physical training under intelligent direction. 


Certificates admit to col- 


Athletics and 
For catalogue address 


A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant, Box 17, College Hill, Ohio. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 


oF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 
Climate salubrious, Living expenses moderate. 


one Write for terms and catalogue A2 
Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Dean, Richmond, Va. 
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Thanks To Our Readers— 


Some months ago an advertiser began a campaign to make his goods 
He hesitated about using our publication, but his decision included 
سن لآ‎ Remus’s Home MacaziNE. There were a dozen more leading magazines 
given the same advertising. When the campaign was over, UwcrE 55 
Home MacaziwE stood SECOND in the returns the advertiser secured. 
readers are due the credit for this showing. It is to you we must look for the 
co-operation that will help us make a great magazine. 
advertisements in this issue, and when vou write tell the advertiser you saw 


Our 
Read carefully the 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


PATTERNS 


AT FIVE CENTS 


This announcement ought to make every woman in our circle of readers glow with interest. Think of it! A 
Perfect Pattern for Five Cents—a pattern that you cannot get from any source at present for less than 
ten cents. But we told you last month we had a plan on foot to help women save money. For instance, from 
August Ist, 1908, to August 1st, 1909, our readers bought nearly 150,000 patterns at a cost of $15,000. This 
year the same number of patterns will cost them $7,500, or a saving of $7,500. 


You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with your order. This coupon 
entitles you to not more than two patterns at five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five 
cents with the coupon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 


This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if 
desired, at five cents each. Keep your coupons, if you can’t use them right away. Itis money saved. 


Directions for the sending in ol your order and measurement for these patterns will be found on the coupon. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pattern Department Atlanta, Georgia 
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Ladies' Semi-Fitting Princess Dress, Closing at Left Ladies’ Chemise, with Front Yoke. 
Side-Back Seam. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. and 44. 


4 sizes, 32, 36, 40 


Ladies' Semi-Princess Dress, Closing at Left Side of 2953 Boys’ Russian Suit, Consisting of Blouse and Knick- 
Front, Having an Attached Nine-Gored Skirt, a Re- erbockers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 


movable Chemisette, and Long or Three-Quartered 2901 Misses’ High-Waistline Sailor Suit, Closing at Left 
Sleeves. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. Side of Front, and Having High or Low Neck. 3 


Ladies’ “Gibson” Shirt-Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. sizes, 13 to 17 years. 
Childs’ Dress, with Long or Short Sleeves. 4 sizes, 2894 Ladies’ Shirt- Waist. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 


1-2 to 5 years. 2906 Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt, Closing with Buttons 


Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, with Plaited Flounce. 6 Down the Front or Back. 7 sizes, 22 to 34. 
sizes, 22 to 32. 2965 


Girls’ Empire Dress, with High or Low Neck, Long 
Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt. 8 sizes, 22 to 36. or Elbow Sleeves, and with or without Bertha. 4 
sizes, 6 to 12 years. 


Boys’ Russian Suit, Consisting of Blouse Closing at : : ۱ 
Front, Having Removable Shield, and Sleeves Plaited 2958 Ladies’ Semi-Fitting Coat, in 36-Inch Length. 7 sizes, 


at Bottom or Finished with Wristbands; and Knicker- 32 to ۰ 
bockers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 2961 Girls’ Dress, with Guimpe. 4 sizes, 6 to 12 years. 


Ladies' Shirt- Waist, Closing at Left Side of Front. 7 Girls' Dress and Bloomers. The Dress Having High 
sizes, 32 to 44, or Dutch Neck. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 


SEE COUPON FOR DIRECTIONS AS TO MEASUREMENTS 
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| BON TON CORSETS are universally recognized as the ultra-fashionable high-grade corsets of the 
: present day. All the better grades are boned with WALOHN, the wonderful, indestructible boning that 


will not break, warp or rust. | PRICE, °3 TO 0 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS are absolutely the best medium-priced corsets the 


world has ever known. They are the accepted standard of authentic style, perfect fit and workmanship, 
and are boned with best quality rust-proof wire. PRICE, *] TO ^3 


ADJUSTO: REDUCING CORSETS are patented. They are equipped with the famous “Reduc- 
ing Bands,” which can be instantly adjusted. Double boned throughout with wide, flat, double bones. 


Suitable for both medium and full figures. PRICE, *3 AND °5 

: SoLp BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE ROYAL BLUE BOOK 
ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. : BRANCH OFFICES 

FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON ENG. 


Many soaps are almost white, 
some are whiter, but only one is 
whitest—FAIRY SOAP. The 
reason is that FAIRY SOAP is 
made from a choice quality of 


fats and oils—all edible products. 
There are no dyes, high perfumes 
or adulterations to deceive the eye 
or delude the nostril. FAIRY is 
honest soap—all the way through, 
and wears to the thinness of a wafer. 
Its price, five cents, is not the meas- 
ure of its quality. Pay 25c or 5oc 
if you . will, but you will get no 
more 1 soap merit and purity than 
1 are found in FAIRY. 
: The white, floating, 
handy, oval cake of 
FAIRY is just the best 
soap you can buy for the 

toilet and bath. 


Fairy Soap was granted 
highest possible awards at 
both St. Louis and Portland 
Expositions. 
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THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY - 


Dishes have to be washed three 
times a day —1095 times a year. 
If you could save half the time 
devoted daily to dish-washing 
(whether your own time or your 
servant’s), it would : amount to 
about 15 whole days in a year. 
Worth saving, isn't it? 

Sift a teaspoonful of Gold Dust 
in a dishpan full of hot water, and 
it will wash your dishes in just half 
the time taken by the ordinary 
method. Better still, it will give 
you cleaner, sweeter dishes—dishes 
that are not only clean on the sur- 
face, but dishes that are sterilized 
and sanitarily safe. Gold Dust 
makes dish-water that digs. 


Gold Dust is just as effective for all 
kinds of cleaning as it is for washing 
dishes. Read the directions on package, 
use it for all purposes for which it is 
recommended, and you will save your 
time, spare your back and lengthen 
your life. 


Don't use Soap, NapAtha, Borax, Soda, 
Ammonia or Kerosene. The Gold Dust 
Twins need no outside help. 

For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, washing 
clothes, and making the finest soft soap. 


Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) is 
different from any other laundry soap, 
and combines the virtues of all with 
the faults of none. It contains no 
rosin, which is a soap cheapener, and 
which ‘‘does things” to your clothes. 
The fats and oils used in Sunny Mon- 
day *(N. R.) cost several times as 
much as rosin, but Sunny Monday 
*(N. R.) has just that much added 
value and efficiency. Sunny Monday 
*(N. R.) is white; it looks and is pure. 


Sunny Monday *(N. R.) will wash 
woolens and flannels without shrink- 
ing, colored goods without fading, the 
finest fabrics without injury. It will 
wash equally well in  hot,' cold, 
lukewarm, boiling, hard or} soft 
water. All waters look alike to 
Sunny Monday. 

Because of its purity, Sunny 
Monday *(N. R.) has greater 
cleansing power than other soaps, 
and one bar of Sunny Monday 
*(N. R.) is worth two bars 01“ any 
yellow rosin soap. 


*N. R. means “No Rosin," Sunny Mone 
day Laundry Soap contains no rosin, 
Rosin cheapens soap but injures clothes, 


MAKERS - CHICAGO 


